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Loxc before any attempt was made to stimulate 
the circulation of books or to attract readers 
to libraries, the preservation of records was a 
serious matter. Libraries originally started as 
archives and librarians were therefore, keepers 
of archives. It was their primary business to 
see that the records were not lost, destroyed or 
used by persons unauthorized to have access to 
them. John Drury entitled his admirable tract 
on library matters, published in 1650, The Re- 
formed Library Keeper—and to this day the 
head librarian of the British Museum is called 
the Keeper of Printed Books. 

Farly American libraries, as well as similar 
institutions elsewhere, were more concerned 
with preserving their books and in getting them 
back from those to whom they were lent un- 
der more or less rigid restrictions, than they were 
in promiscuously promoting their circulation. 
Many of these early regulations were relaxed 
when the American library idea, so called, came 
into prominence. Circulation, not accumulation, 
became the leading principle, as it is to this 
day. One of the most opprobrious similes which 
can be used, as far as most American librarians 
of the present are concerned, is to compare a 
library to a museum. The emphasis on pub- 
licily brings into strong relief the idea that a 
library is like a store, a distributing center—of 
course, with the important distinction that the 
service should be as nearly free as possible. and 
| nol intended for purposes of personal profit or 


prestige, 


"Read before the American Library Institute, West 
Baden, Ind., Tuesday, May 29, 1928. 
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In many cases our public has taken us at our 
word. It is assisting us, far beyond our intent 
or even our desires, in various and devious ways, 
in distributing the books we haye accumulated. 
Statistics of circulation are being supplemented 
by frequent statistics of loss compiled by libra- 
rians of public libraries. Even some of the for- 
mer proponents of unrestricted open shelves are 
beginning to recant to some degree, and are won- 
dering how to check the abuse without also 
checking the use of the books in their libraries. 

Until a comparatively few years ago, college, 
university and reference libraries were less dis- 
turbed by this situation than the popular circu- 
lating libraries, because they were less used 
and because their users were usually easier to 
supervise or, at least, to recognize. 

It is not fair to blame everything on the late 
war. Perhaps the present unprecedented at- 
tendance at institutions of higher education may 
be largely to blame for the increase in book 
losses in these institutions. There is necessarily 
a larger numerical quota of the unfit, the careless 
and those equipped with elastic consciences or 
with none that are perceptible, even if per- 
centages of these undesirables are no larger 
than before. Moreover, even when undesirables 
are disregarded, the greater number of stu- 
dents of at least average mentality using more 
books per student, in more classes per student, 
has brought new problems to every college or 
university that is at all above the educationally 
dormant stage. 

The quantitative growth of research and the 
greater prevalence of research method in all 
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grades of college classes, in industria] estab- 
lishments and social and political organizations 
has thrown a heavy burden of wear on books 
seldom used and almost unknown even a decade 
ago except to the special scholar. There may be 
no complete solution of the problem. Libraries 
exist because they are supposed to be used, Ina 
large measure, their value may be recognized 
by the amount they are used. If used, their 
collections will, sooner or later, succumb to 
use, The users of the present have a perfect 
right to demand their share of the accumulation 
of both past and present. On the other side, 
the librarian who considers it at least part of 
his duty to pass on to his successors as much <s 
he can of his own professional heritage must 
be an intellectual conservationist as well as a 
reading promoter. 

Experience convinces him that not all de- 
mands for valuable material are legitimate. 
There was current after the disastrous fire at 
the New York State Library in 1911 a story that 
a person of rather dubious reputation was seen 
wandering up and down the corridors as the 
salvage corps was at work. When asked why 
he seemed so interested he exclaimed: “They say 
there are books in here worth hundreds of dol- 
lars, but, my God! I can’t find ’em.” Many 
demands on libraries have motives no more 
justified or disinterested. 

So far, the question is one which, in public 
and reference libraries, is often a matter pri- 
marily concerning individuals rather than 
classes of readers. In college and university 
libraries it becomes more or less a group mat- 
ter. Many an enthusiastic instructor, usually 
young and with the splendid radiance of a re- 
cent Ph.D. not yet wholly faded from his brow, 
insists on turning over to an indiscriminate 
group of educational conscripts rare items 
which the institution has acquired with extreme 
difieulty and which in all probability it cannot 
replace, Yet, even here, the problem is pri- 
marily individual to be handled thru interviews 
rather than official edict. 

Recognition of the local and individual char- 
acter of the problem and, on the other hand, its 
general prevalence and common interest are 
shown in statements I have received from 
twenty-three reference, university and large pub- 
lic libraries. Tho only a small group, they 
represent a wide range of territory, collections 
above the average of their kind and efficient 
administration. They are, however. and are fairly 
typical of other libraries of their class." More 
specie mention of many of their contributed 
statements is omitted because of the probability 


* They are the Chicago Public Library, the Cleve- 
Jand Public Library, Columbia University Library, 
Grosvenor Library, Henry E. Huntington Library, His- 
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that the librarians of many of them may py), 
tribute personally to the discussion of this pape 

All seem agreed that “rare and expersiyp" 
books need protection, but no definite standard 
for determining rarity or unusual expense yp 
apparent. By far the most common consider. 
ation is difficulty of replacement or probability 
of loss if generally circulated. In libraries wy) 
incomes below their needs (which includes yoo 
libraries) the cost of the book is natural), 
prime consideration. Relatively few yy), 
adopted a standard price, above which the {oj 
is “expensive.” Those that have done s 
inclined to put a lower limit of $25, subject 4, 
many exceptions. In reference libraries withoy, 
open access stacks and their greater opportuni 
ties for the book-thief, this price limit is seldom, 
consistently applied since it would often moan 
the removal of more books than could he cared 
for in special quarters. 

In determining rarity, difficulty of replac 
ment again comes prominently to the {roy 
rather than mere bibliographical rarity, tho th: 
latter is also generally considered. Here ar 
some of the classes of material mentioned as 
limited in circulation privileges in different |). 
braries: autographed and association copies; 
limited editions; editions de luxe: extra jl{ys- 
trated or specially illustrated editions; items o/ 
local or archive value or interest; issues o! 
private and important presses and typographers: 
very small or very large books and portfolios o! 
loose plates; early printed (e.g. European be 
fore 1550 or 1601, or 1700, according to th: 
library, and Americana before 1801); manv- 
scripts; modern books likely to rise in cost. 
Despite the apparent variety, all of these classes 
are practically included in the class of books 
beyond the probable power of the library 1 
replace because of scarcity or cost or because 
of the practical certainty that they will be 
stolen if unguarded. In the case of oversized 
books and portfolios of loose plates, the pra 
tical certainty of loss and undue damave, }! 
circulated is important to consider. 

In connection with the question of loss and 
damage, there is always the question of th 
physical treatment of the book by the libra 
itself. Most of us work on the assumption tha! 
the treatment of library books by the library 


staff, whatever their character or probable use 


torical Society of Pennsylvania, Indiana State Library, 
Library of Congress, Milwaukee Public Library, Minne: 
sota Historical Society, New York Public Library, 
Newberry Library, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Princeton University Library, St. Louis Public Library 


and the libraries of the University of Califon Un 
versity of Chicago, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota, University of Rochester, University of 


Texas, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University 
and Yale University. 
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of the books, must be standardized. By per- 

mission, on the other side of this opinion, ] 

quote Mr. Montgomery of the Historical Society 

of Pennsylvania: “No really worthy book 

should be put into the hands of the average bar- 

parian. The librarians have made the subject 

easy of solution by ruining the book before it 

can be had by any reader. A rare book is 

ordered. By the time it has been received thru 

the parcel post it is somewhat awry. It is 

handed to one young woman after another, the 

{rst of whom puts in a book plate on which are 

included a number of cabalistic signs; the sec- 

ond adds a few shorthand items on the leaf next 

to the [first] recto; a third perforates the title 
page and also pages 3, 31, 311 and 311, An 
ugly record is added on the last fly leaf and a 
horrible label is put on the outside. By the time 
this process is finished the rare volume, which 
has been bought at considerable price, is so dis- 
fieured that no book lover would admit it thru 
the back door, Under such treatment as this | 
ean see no reason whatever for the segregation of 

anything. 1 believe the general rule is to place 
books that are very rare in the librarian’s office, 
and along side of them are gathered any books 
that might bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of modest youth. 1 might add that no 
self-respecting thief would take the trouble to 
lift the plate from a library book that is ruined 
before being placed upon the shelves.” 

In earlier library days, when collections were 
smaller, the use of the books less, ethical stand- 
ards more definite and the rule of the librarian 
more autocratic, the question of cost or replace- 
ment appealed less to those responsible for li- 
braries than the real or supposed moral effects 
of the books circulated. Like the necessary but 
dangerous powder-horn, they were for use by 
the mature, but to be kept out of the reach of 
the irresponsible. Dr, Folwell, the ninety-four 
years young president-emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, gave me a few weeks ago a 
copy of a resolution introduced (but not by Dr. 
Folwell) in faculty meeting in the early 70's 
which proposed to limit additions of books to 
the University library to those approved in open 
faculty meeting. The resolution did not pass. 
Certain religious and political factions that you 
all know have not yet ceased their efforts at 
censorship. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find that most public libraries and reference 
libraries still find it expedient to limit the circu- 
lation and use of sex discussions and erotica or 
pseudo-erotica, even when of classic literary 
merit, It is pertinent that limitation of cireu- 
lation because of political, religious or social 
controversy seems to have ceased among the li- 
braries from which I have data. Either the 
hooks seem to be circulated because they are 
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considered worth putting into the library or 
they are not put into the library because they 
are not considered worth circulating. 

In college and university libraries limitation 
of circulation of sex discussions and erotica is 
usually less drastic and, when such limitation 
is a library policy, it is often frankly considered 
a matter of protection of property rather than 
protection of morals. Our experience at Minne- 
sota seems fairly typical. 

About six or seven years ago there was a 
marked increase in demands from both under- 
graduates and graduate students for “Z” books. 
that is, books marked with a “Z” as unsuitable 
for circulation and kept in the librarian’s office — 
not, I hasten to say, for his exclusive perusal. 
This demand came from two types of student. 
The smaller class was composed of students of 
medicine and the other biological sciences, and 
students of sociology, of child welfare and of 
psychology. (We were at that time rather 
prominent for our work in behavioristic psy- 
chology). The second and larger class was 
composed of students who asked rather vaguely 
for books almost equally well-known or notori- 
ous both as literature and as erotica. In many 
cases the requests were legitimate. The books 
had been mentioned or recommended by in- 
structors. It would have been impossible, for 
example, to give a course in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century drama without them. At the 
same time we learned accidentally that certain 
hospitably minded students and equally gener- 
ous young instructors were passing down orally 
the titles of many books which for obvious 
reasons did not appear on any list for which 
they had to assume responsibility. There was 
very good reason to believe that much of the 
use of these books was not in the interest of 
scholarship or a yearning for truth as much as 
for the personal pleasure of the obscenophiles 
(as a late nineteenth century French bibliophile 
aptly calls them.) * 

Attempts to limit their use almost invariably 
resulted in futile but disagreeable arguments. 
As rapidly as possible, the idea was spread 
that all limitation of circulation was essentially 
a property affair; that experience showed that 
additional safeguards had to be placed around 
the use of those particular pieces of state prop- 
erty. Circulation was limited to students who 
presented written requests endorsed by a full- 
time instructor in the general field treated by 
the book. Almost immediately the requests 
diminished to a fraction of their former number. 
Students apparently hesitated to ask instructors 


for signatures and instructors seemed to develop 


F. “Les Obscenophiles.” In Les 
gendes du Livre. Paris, 1886. p, 32. 
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a difidence about being on record in connection 
with many books formerly in demand. The 
principle that property considerations were first 
was honestly adhered to and the “Z” collection 
was widened in scope. 

There are still occasional student rumblings. 
Not many months ago a_ rather bumptious 
amateur journalist (one of several making such 
a request) virtually demanded entrance to the 
“Z” room. To his apparent surprise, he was 
taken in at once (as had also been done in an 
earlier instance), Cases were opened, books 
were shown him in great variety: color photo- 
graphs of violets; old English herbals; one or 
two incunabula; issues of the Aldine and 
Plantin presses; our two or three Kelmscott 
Press issues; hundreds of faculty publications: 
some notable fac-similes; a long file of the 
London Gazette; early editions of books in most 
of the leading European languages. He was 
invited to take down the titles of any books 
he desired to mention in the newspaper article 
he said he was about to write. He did not stay 
long, in spite of an honest attempt at hospitality 
and the alleged article has not yet appeared. 

We do not believe scholarship has been in- 
jured by our shift of policy. We do feel that 
some good has been done and much annoyance 
averted by refusal to emphasize sex in a time 
when, to requote a familiar statement, “Now 
that the young people are allowed to talk about 
anything at all it is hard to get them to talk 
about anything else.” Similar situations and 
similar procedures are reported by several of 
the contributing libraries, public, reference and 
university. For example, at the University of 
California “We are less concerned with any real 
or imagined contamination of student morals 
than we are with the demonstrated fact that they 
[the hooks] must be segregated to prevent loss 
and damage.” 

The most common methods of special physi- 
eal care of material for restricted circulation 
are fireproof vaults, separate rooms, locked 
cases of metal or wood in various parts of the 
library and special, wired-off sections of the 
book stacks. Vaults are used mostly in libraries 
where there are special collections of great 
value or a considerable number of rare items 
of considerable monetary value or in new li- 
brary buildings which are new enough to foster 
optimistic hopes for the future. Examples are 
the vault at the Newberry Library, with an 
8000-volume capacity for housing the rare ma- 
terial in the Edward E, Ayer collection on the 
North American Indian, and the vaults at Yale 
and the University of Minnesota. 

The high cost of vaults makes them prohib- 


itive for storing anything but the rarest and 
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most expensive material. The metal case 4»; 
locked cupboard or case takes their place jy 
most libraries. These have the advanta 
being rather efficient protection except 


conflagrations or expert burglars. They 
be provided in any design and any quantity ,, 
suit the condition of the library’s finances. They 
may be, as they usually are, placed wherey,, 
convenience dictates. 

The metal cases are much used for manuseyip: 
material such as the important Gratz coll; . 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, [yp 
locked case is of even wider use. It ranze< from 
an ordinary wooden cupboard to rather ¢|q))o. 
rate metal cabinets. These cases are usally 
scattered thru the stacks or kept adjacent {y {\y 
rooms containing the collections of which the 
books in the locked cases are a part. 

In most large libraries, locked cases soon 
develop into wired-off sections of the stack. 
These are rather generally accessible by key to 
members of the faculty and to others to whom 
the privilege of access ‘is granted. In these sec- 
tions may be put large numbers of sets, un. 
bound material and individual items which are 
scarcely valuable enough for more thoro isola. 
tion but which are of too little general use or 
which are too valuable to be promiscuous|) 
pawed over and tumbled around on the more 
open portions of the stack. Since the wire par. 
titions are easily removable, the size of these 
special sections can be changed at will. 

The separate room is also a favorite method 
of preserving desirable and valuable material. 
It is often preferably rather inaccessible. Its 
equipment varies according to whether it ‘'s open 
to the public or accessible only to the library 
staff or specially favored patrons. It may vary 
from a departmental library to a small room 
which is virtually an extension of the locked 
closet. One of the latest of these separate rooms 
is that of the Library of Congress which is de- 
scribed as follows by Mr, M. A. Roberts, super- 
intendent of the Reading Room: “The Rare 
Book Room, in its principal division, is on the 
top deck of our new northeast book-stack. |! 
occupies the central portion of the deck and 
comprises thirty-seven small separate rooms. 
each room containing twelve stack sections 
averaging seventy-two shelves. The rooms are 
separated from each other by steel partitions 
and furnished with scientific ventilation and 
heating—an even temperature with the proper 
degree of moisture is carefully provided. \t- 
tached to the south end of the Rare Book Room 
is an enclosure formed by means of steel wire 
netting. This enclosure, always kept locked, 
forms the Rare Book Reading Room.” 

The separate room, or suite of rooms, with 
protected cases and competent attendants is the 
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most satisfactory solution of handling a valu- 
able collection which is also to be accessible to 
ccholars, tho it is necessarily the most expen- 
sive. The Widener Memorial Room at Harvard, 
and the Wrenn and Garcia libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Texas are notable examples. As the 
collections increase they may demand a separate 
building as the Clements Library at Michigan, or 
the John Carter Brown Library on the campus of 
Brown University. 

The reserved shelves behind the desks of de- 

artment heads, on which books of reference 
value and quickly disappearing tendencies are 
kept, are too well known to require special men- 
tion. There is perhaps no better place than a 
reading room to demonstrate that rarity and im- 
morality are not the only things that make books 
disappear. 1 know of no library which dares put 
the “Engineers” Pocket Books” on open shelves 
At Minnesota we lose Emily Post’s Etiquette as 
quickly as we do the shelf copies of the De- 
cameron. 

Perhaps equally well known is the habit of 
sending restricted books, especially those of im- 
proper character, to the librarian’s office. If a 
cataclysm should bury some of our better-known 
libraries, I shudder to think what conclusions 
the archaeologists of the distant future would 
draw if the books assigned to the librarian’s 
office should survive and be brought to light. 
It would be amusing even if not very profitable 
to investigate the reasons which lay below this 
older method of allocation. The austere virtue 
and immunity to moral contamination which 
characterize librarians, the irresistible power of 
their negative decisions, and the spiritual tabu 
surrounding their private offices—al]l these are 
possible explanations which the bibliothecal 
doctors of philosophy of the future may per- 
chance weigh and discuss. 

It is stated that the problem of limiting the 
use of books is largely local and individual. 
This opinion is strengthened by the almost com- 
plete lack of printed rules for the use of re- 
stricted books such as the rules which are almost 
always formulated with regard to books in- 
tended for circulation. Of the twenty-three li- 
braries under consideration, only one, the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, has printed rules. Since 
it is a collection of rare books, the exception 
is one which upholds the general rule. Yale 
has specific typewritten rules regarding the use 
of manuscripts. AIl have more or less definite 
rules of practice rather generally understood 
but not published. These are usually most defi- 
nite in connection with special collections or 
special classes of material and are for the most 
part adapted both to the value and scarcity of 
the material desired, to the kind of person who 
wants to use it and to the use he wishes to make 


of it. For example, a scholar of reputation or 
an investigator in a commercial or governmental 
position of responsibility would have privileges 
denied to the general run-of-mine person. Here 
at least is one place when library procedure is 
still an individual matter. If, however, there 
were a way in which the practice of a library 
in regard to scarce material could be known 
to other libraries the troubles of inter-library 
loans would be lessened both for him who gives 
and him who receives. 

Very few of the twenty-three libraries admit 
any serious difficulty in controlling the use of 
the restricted material. Five definitely disclaim 
serious difficulty, one explaining that the lack 
of difficulty is due to the small number of rare 
books. Only one of the others frankly admits 
trouble and that is in the case of erotic books. 
The same dificulty is implied in several other 
replies. The very definiteness of safeguards and 
the rather specific kinds of material put aside 
may indicate a degree of potential trouble not 
definitely mentioned and which possibly is 
averted by the diplomacy of the librarian and 
the efliciency of his staff quite as much as by the 
virtue and docility of the public. 

In view of the prevalence of misuse and mu- 
tilation of books in reference and reading rooms 
and among those circulated, the absence of 
mention of much actual trouble of this kind 
in connection with rare books is interesting. 
Locked cases, vaults and wired-off stack see- 
tions indicate its possibility. 

In some libraries with really large collections 
of rare material like the Newberry Library, the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and the Library 
of Congress such rarities may be used only 
under careful supervision. At the Library of 
Congress “Only readers engaged in consulting 
these rare books are permitted in the Rare Book 
Reading Room. On entering, they must first 
register, giving their permanent and local ad- 
dresses (to be verified by city directory or tele. 
phone book) and the class of books which they 
desire to consult. They then fill out a form 
indicating subject, title and book number of 
each book they wish to examine. While using 
the books they are under constant supervision of 
an assistant whose specific duty it is to prevent 
any mutilation or other injury to the book. Be- 
fore a reader is permitted to leave the room. all 
items of his list must be carefully checked as 
to their return and a receipt is furnished for 
each book returned.” 

Perhaps the greater safeguards thrown around 
rare books really do safeguard them better. It 
seems probable that these safeguards may neces- 
sarily increase rather than decrease in the 
future, at least in libraries which aim to pro- 
mote research and to preserve for posterity as 
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well as to raise the motto “He profits most who 
circulates most.” Long live and prosper the 
effort to get more books and better books to 
more and better people, but in at least a few 
places the following words of Mr. Bliss, the 
librarian of the Huntington Library, will 
apply: “The chief desideratum is the curator, 
or custodian, or whatever you call him or her, 
a person who is like a watchdog in his care for 
books as books and not simply as a means to an 
end. Too many of our good friends, the college 
professors, admirable men that they are, are 
desirous of digging the meat out of each and 
every book without caring particularly whether 
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our posterity of a hundred years or co. ion... 
will be able to get from the same hook some. 
thing of the delight with which they approaches 
it. We are undoubtedly right in our zeal {y, 
publicity, in our delight over increased eiroy|,, 
tion statistics, and in our desire to make COM: 
fortable and pleased all our patrons, hut Je 
us not forget that every university and. Jaro: 
public library has some books that require care, 
and for our best welfare, or rather that of thos. 
librarians to whom we are so proud of sayins 
we will hand on the torch, let us strive to oj, 
those books better attention than they are joy 


getting as a regular thing.” 


Principal of the Los Angeles Library School * * 


Moseak educators agree that textbooks are to 
be used as tools. Textbooks should be treasure 
chests of facts which cannot be acquired by the 
students themselves by direct experiment. An 
ideal text would give directions which would 
enable the student to set up his own problem, 
gather his own data, make his own hypothesis 
and verify his conclusions for himself. If by 
some magic, a student could use its aid only 
after spending some time in thinking for him- 
self, the evils attributed to the misuse of the 
textbook could be avoided. It is wisely used 
when it is linked with actual experiences and 
raises questions which involve interpretation, 
criticism and application. 

For example, a student is puzzled about the 
entry of the name of Baron de La Motte-Fouqué. 
Under which part of the name shall it be en- 
tered? If he asks the instructor, or merely 
looks at his text, he will get it correctly this 
time, but will probably have to ask again or 
look again the next time. If he thinks, weighs 
the reasons for entering under the prefix or 
under the part following the prefix, decides that 
one or the other is correct, looks at his text 
to see what has been used there, to verify his 
hypothesis, it is probable that he will never 
have to look the point up again. Whether the 
text coincides with his own guess or not, the 
thought process will be concluded and a method 
of procedure in doubtful cases established. 


* Based on a paper written for the Institute for Library 
School Instructors at the University of Chicago, 1927. 
** Miss Horton has since been appointed to Colum- 
bia University as recorded in our last number— 
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Much of the misuse of the text is caused }y 
wrong ideas of its function. It is not a su). 
stitute for thought but a stimulus to it. Wil. 
liam B. Munro’s account of his experience in 
New England college is not much exaggerated. 
He gave the students a list of books to ead 
and study for themselves. This was an un- 
heard of innovation and very unpopular. \ 
committee of the students waited on him and 
presented their side of the case. “We don't 
think you are playing fair, sir; as we under- 
stand it you are paid by the college to read 
these books and tell us what is in them. [n- 
stead of that you tell us to go read for our- 
selves!” Even today with all our progress in 
project methods, socialized recitations, purpose- 
ful activity and intrinsic subject matter. too 
many students expect the instructors or the text 
to do all their thinking and learning for them. 

Books used in instruction are divided into 
three classes: monographs, treatises and texts. 
The monograph is the original record of the 
thinker, and is nearest to original concrete ex- 
perience. The treatise is a broader treatment. 
interpreting source material in the light of wide 
experience. The textbook is compiled from 4 
number of treatises and aims at brevity and 
simplicity of treatment. Its content should he 
determined by precise, objective and scientiti 
studies of social needs and relative values. Ai 
its best, written by an expert in education, it 
summarizes clearly and logically and so |: 
suited to the average student, From the great 
mass of possible judgments and principles it 
chooses relevant facts of experience in a lin- 
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sed field. It should stimulate the pupil to think, 
to test the hypothesis given and to verify state- 
ments not given in the text. In any reading— 
not only of textbooks—it is much easier to 
accept. to be lulled into a passive enjoyment, 
than to question and create. Doubt is more 
dificult than conformity, in learning as in re- 
jizious belief, 

In the library school there is need for all 
three types of books, The monograph obvious- 
ly may be used to greater advantage here than 
in undergraduate instruction. studying 
brary buildings, for example, the student will 
learn more from the plans of libraries of a 
siven type than from a neat summary of the 
principles which should govern the architect 
in planning the building. As a matter of fact, 
most library school instruction which avoids the 
pitfalls of the lecture method is based on the 
study of fragmentary contributions which have 
crown out of experience and are scattered thru 
professional journals. 

Library literature is weak in examples of 
treatises. Few librarians have the ability to 
seneralize, to interpret isolated facts, to write 
with grace or power. A few notable exceptions 
will be recalled, but on the whole American 
librarians do rather than write. This may, of 
course, be attributed in part to the pressure of 
daily work. Where there is no time for reflec- 
tion or research, the inclination to write withers. 

The materials available as library school 
texts are chiefly compilations of rules, lists of 
hooks, elementary manuals, all necessary, but 
far from adequate. The A. L. A. series will 
provide a group of books based on sound sci- 
entific principles and a careful study of library 
activities, transmitting the most successful solu- 
tion of problems. We shall still need the broad- 
er treatises displaying that wisdom which is the 
ripest fruit of much reflection. 

The library school teacher has never used the 
common type of textbook teaching, which as- 
signs a chapter or number of pages for study 
to be reproduced in recitation, partly because 
no textbooks have been available. 

The usual type of library school instruction 
has been the lecture method with supplementary 
reading. Jt is the fashion just now to decry 
the lecture method as “That mysterious process 
by which thoughts are transferred from the 
notebook of the professor to the notebook of 
the student through the medium of the fountain 
pen, without passing through the minds of 
either.” However, one must admit that in some 
cases it has proved marvellously efficient and 
stimulating. A lecturer of magnetic personality 
and wide knowledge of books can compel and 
hold attention, adapt her material to the needs 
of the class, supply the class with information 
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more special and recent than that in any book, 
She presents her material logically, elaborates, 
repeats, summarizes, directs attention to impor- 
tant facts, subordinates the less important. She 
is sensitive to the individual atmosphere of the 
class, frames her lectures with regard to the 
student's previous knowledge of the topic and 
related facts, their varying abilities and indi- 
vidual needs. She adapts her treatment to the 
exigencies of the moment without sacrificing 
fundamental principles. Thru frequent papers 
written by the students she checks their com- 
prehension and by means of constant construct- 
ive correction and much red ink she guides habit 
formation. By her personal magnetism she 
arouses admiration and a desire to reach the 
highest standards she can set. This of course 
represents the lecture method at its best. It 
should be added that it has the advantage of 
economy of time. It is much quicker to tell a 
person the essential facts than to show him how 
to find these for himself. 

In this method the supplementary references 
are given precisely to definite pages. wherever 
the subject under discussion has been best 
stated. These references may or may not dupli- 
cate the material presented in the lecture, The- 
oretically they should supplement and clarify 
what must be treated in cursory fashion in the 
lecture. Actually, too often they repeat the lec- 
ture and repeat one another. Great care is nec- 
essary in assigning references not only in giv- 
ing exact citations, but in giving material really 
valuable. Otherwise the collateral reading is 
a waste of time. 

For example, in teaching the history of libra- 
ries a dozen books on the history of the British 
Museum might be cited. Most of these quote 
from the original sources, or merely restate 
without the courtesy of quotation marks. A di- 
rection to Panizzi, Edward Edwards, Rawlings 
and Koch would give the essentials. The lec- 
turer who uses supplementary references will 
see that they are supplements and not dupli- 
cates. 

An instructor with a limited acquaintance 
with books and a less vivid personality could 
not expect such good results from the lecture 
method in library school. This lecturer pours 
facts as if from a pitcher. If the pitcher is 
inexhaustible, there is some excuse for the proc- 
ess, but in any case, the students are more likely 
to be receptive than active; they are given con- 


clusions, they are not taught to discover their 
own problems, to attack and solve them, Thorn- 
dike calls the lecture method an attempt to leave 
an educational fortune as one bequeaths prop- 


erty by will. Mental wealth, however, is differ- 
ent from treasures on earth, and is more valu- 
able if acquired by active exertion. 
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A second method of using textbooks and ref- 
erences is in the assignment of reading on a 
given topic for class discussion. Definite as- 
signments are made, either different topics to 
different students, or different authorities on one 
topic to several students. If students are held 
strictly accountable for mastering the content 
of what they read and expressing it in their 
own words, the recitation to which all contrib- 
ute is a good method of learning a content sub- 
ject. To use the history of libraries as an ex- 
ample again, if each student reports on a differ- 
ent library, or if several read different sources 
on the history of one library a definite con- 
tribution is made to the knowledge of the group. 
The problem here is clearly defined and some 
comparison and discrimination of sources is de- 
veloped, The teaching in some cases would be 
more effective if the students were asked to find 
their own material. In other cases the amount 
of time necessary for this can be used to bet- 
ter advantages in other ways. 

A third method of using textbooks and ref- 
erences is the project method in which the text- 
books and references are used incidentally as 
they would be in actual experiences. A large 
problem is proposed by an individual or grows 
out of the group experience, or is subtly insti- 
gated by the instructor. Its parts are analyzed; 
sub-topics are chosen by individuals in accord- 
ance with special interests or abilities: confer- 
ences between students and instructor clarify 
the issue and suggest the best ways for search. 
After independent search on each clearly de- 
fined topic relevant material is selected and or- 
ganized independently, and the result of the 
investigation is presented to the group. The 
course in the history of libraries may be cited 
as an example again. In this case the class 
will see that a knowledge of foreign libraries 
is necessary for an understanding of the situa- 
tion in our own country, The students will 
decide on the libraries to be described and will 
allot different ones to each individual, The in- 
structor is ready with suggestions of source ma- 
terial if individual effort fails to unearth the 
facts. The students write synopses for the sten- 
cils and present their reports orally to the class. 

There are several advantages in this use of 
text and references as subordinate to the pupil. 
It throws the student on his own resources with 
only enough assistance to keep him from wast- 
ing time; it compels him to see the problem 
clearly, to form judgements for himself, to 
reason, to find his own material, to evaluate it, 
to summarize it and present it effectively. The 
method provides for individual differences and 
arouses greater interest. 

The course in the history of libraries has 
been cited as an example for each method, be- 
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cause it is commonly taught by the lecture 
method with assigned reading and may. }, 
taught more vividly as a project. It is prob. 
able, however, that all three methods cay }, 
used to advantage in different courses at 4), 
same time. 

A summary of the advantages of each method 
(based on Waples) will show their value: 

The textbook or reference assignment js yo. 
ful when the teacher’s purpese is merely to in- 
dicate material which the class has alread 
learned how to use. The text is of value in 
drill and also in appreciation when the studey) 
should get perspective from rapid preliminary 
reading which will be studied in detail Jater 
Assignments to text and reference have the 
merits of definiteness, simplicity, some effort oy 
the part of the instructor and no waste of tine 
on the part of the student. 

The topical assignment serves the purpose of 
directing the student’s attention toward essentja| 
problems. It is useful in the introduction of 
new material and as a basis for instruction jy 
how to study. 

In the co-operative project lesson the cours 
is organized in terms of useful activities and 
these activities give scope for individual differ. 
ences in ability and interest. 

Possibly an example of the successful use of 
each method will be helpful. In book selec. 
tion where the instructor’s background is far 
richer than that of the student, text and refer. 
ences combined, the lecture with assigned read. 
ing is the usual method of presentation. In the 
study of form headings in the course on suliject 
headings, for example, where the principle is 
difficult and the source material elusive, the topi 
method with definite citations is desirable. Pro- 
jects will give vitality to every course, but as 
an example I shall describe the course in sub: 
ject bibliography. 

Biography may be taken as an example of 
the lesson in book selection with definite as- 
signments to supplement the lecture. Before 
the lecture, the class is assigned the chapter on 
biography and memoirs by Agnes Repplier in 
Counsel upon the Reading of Books as required 
reading. For related reading the new material 
on biography: Ponsonby’s study of diaries, Nic: 
colson’s historical survey and the Oxford read: 
ing list on biography as well as Dunn and Burt 
are suggested. The lecture, accompanied by 4 
full outline on stencils is a brilliant exposition 
of the art of biography from its beginning to 
the latest books hot from the press, giving an 
exact description of the bibliographies avail 
able, a detailed historical outline, an analytic 
presentation of representative biographies ac 
cording to type, and an inspirational list of bi- 
ographies which will appeal to different classes 
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of readers. The assignment follows: One 
third of the class are to analyze the bibliograph- 
..s, one third to examine and report on_bio- 
graphical series, the other to write one hundred 
ord annotations of biographies of recent date. 

In the subject heading lesson most of the 
york is done in class. The instructor states that 
the books to be cataloged illustrate the prin- 
ples of form headings. Pupils are referred 
io definite pages in Cutter’s Rules for a Dic- 
tionary Catalog and Bishop’s Practical Hand- 
hook of Library Cataloging, and told to for- 
mulate rules for assignment of form headings. 
These rules and the cards for books cataloged 
are due the following day. Each student 
chooses a book from the table for examination 
and comment. First such books as Story of 
Philosophy (Durant), Viewpoints in Travel 
\Rathbone), Essays in Poetry (Squire) are dis- 
cussed to bring out the use of form as subhead. 
Next Satire in the Victorian Novel (Russell), 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Lowes), are 
civen headings to show form as the main head- 
inv in books about the form. This is followed 
by Harvest of German Verse (Minsterberg), 
Fir Flower Tablets (Lowell), to show form 
heading for collections and Typhoon (Melchi- 
or), Shakuntala (Kalidasa) and Li Po’s poems 
to show form heading for individual works in 
unusual languages. The possibility and im- 
practicability of form headings for English 
poems, plays, essays is demonstrated, Three 
possible substitutes for these forms are elicited 
from the class. The possibility and question- 
able value of, and possible substitutes for 
double headings for bibliographies are dis- 
cussed. In all this the students draw conclusions 
from the books in their hands, The instructor 
summarizes their conclusions on the blackboard. 
After reading the assigned references in Cutter 
and Bishop the students are able to formulate 
their own rules and catalog the books intelli- 
gently. 

In teaching subject bibliography the usual 
method is to assign certain books for examina- 
tion. These are described by the class with 
such supplementary comments as the instructor 
finds necessary. Occasional original reading 
lists are made from the bibliographies. To 
give unity to the semester’s work the instructor 
decides to try a new plan, to have the class use 
the bibliographies as sources for the minimum 
essentials list, being prepared for branches of 
different sizes. A branch librarian asks one of 
the students if the class will co-operate in pre- 
paring the lists. The student reports this to 
the group and the initiative seems to come from 
the class. The scope of the term’s work is sus- 
veyed by class and instructor together. The 
class divides itself into two groups, one to ana- 
lyze the bibliographies and one to make lists 
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for each class of books. These will alternate, 
one group describing the bibliographies the first 
week, and making the lists the second. Direc- 
tion sheets are compiled, students and instructor 
working together. The lists compiled by in- 
dividuals are turned over to the branch libra- 
rians who are chairmen of committees and the 
books incorporated or rejected in the final se- 
lection. Each week one group in the class dis- 
cusses the traditional bibliographies on one sub- 
ject—history, science, technology, etc., and the 
other group tells which were valuable in mak- 
ing their own lists. The books in their lists 
are also discussed, altho this is book selection 
rather than subject bibliography. The result 
at the end of the term is that the students know 
the bibliographies likely to be of value to them 
in their daily life, know how to prepare lists. 
know the best books on certain subjects. and 
have contributed to the actual work of the li- 
brary. 

In these 
teacher’s share will be noted. The textbook or 
reference is never used in a vague aimless as- 
signment. The use of the books and reference 
must grow out of the need for them and the 
direction or suggestion to make use of valuetul 
material should be made at the moment the need 
is perceived. The teacher must be superior to 
any single book or collection of books. She 
must know when the psychological moment 
comes for the reference to the text. She must 
know all the literature of the field, and must 
decide on emphasis. Not all topics are equally 
important and not every class will study them 
in the same order. The teacher will prepare for 
the difficulties which will arise, not by doing the 
student’s work for him but by preparing him to 
think for himself and solve his own problems. 
What the student thinks or does will depend on 
his past experience and his present attitude. To 
learn the lesson before him, he must know its 
aim, and what he is to look for. To reach a 
conclusion he must have data. The teacher will 
link books with the problem before him so that 
he can think it out for himself. With no as- 
sistance, too much time is wasted and the student 
makes unnecessary errors; with too much as- 
sistance the student earns no permanent gain. 
Unless the problem is brought clearly to con- 
sciousness and independent thinking initiated, 
the student's share may be mere memorizing or 
undirected random work. 

Wisely used, the texts give students the basic 
facts stimultaneously and economically and 
provide a means for verifying results worked 
out by individuals or groups. The best texts 
have the power of transmitting thoughts and 
ideals, experiences and solutions of problems. 
A few such books have been written for library 
school students, but more are needed. 
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A CITY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


BY VERA M. DIXON 


Supervisor of School Libraries, Des Moines (Iowa) Board of Education 


Tue three principal factors in any system of 
public education are the teachers, the school 
plant, and the books. The problems connected 
with the first two are very old and while they 
are probably not all solved, a great body of 
usage has grown up to aid in the solution of 
the difficulties connected with them, As a result, 
tho methods of teaching must be modified from 
time to time as new needs arise, there is in 
existence a well defined science of teaching 
which has been developing for centuries and to 
which many cultures have made a contribution. 

Abelard writing complainingly to Heloise in 
1129 A.D. of the deplorable methods of instruc- 
tion in use in the monasteries might, with a 
slight change in phrasing, be any modern ex- 
ponent of the Gary system complaining of the 
method of teaching in use in the traditional 
school. “Passing the whole space of my life 
in the habitation of the monastery, I have given 
my whole attention to learning and I ever held 
it sweet either to learn or to write. But now 
they that are taught in monasteries persist in 
such folly that content with the sound of let- 
ters, they pay no heed to the understanding of 
them, nor study to instruct the heart, but the 
tongue. What could be more absurd than to 
give time to reading and not to take pains to 
understand, For as an ass before a lyre, so is 
a reader holding a book and not taking pains 
to understand. Far more profitably would such 
readers attend to other things, in which there 
might be some advantage, than idly either re- 
gard the letters of the book, or turn the pages.” 

While the problems concerned with the sec- 
ond factor in education, the school plant, are 
not new, yet modern education has brought so 
many developments that many aspects of the 
problem are new, The handling of great num- 
bers of immature students is in itself a great 
responsibility further complicated by the addi- 
tional responsibility which the community as- 
sumes for their social and physical well being, 
necessitating as it does swimming pools, lunch 
rooms and club rooms. School architecture is 
therefore new but in the last half century has 
drawn so largely from other professions of 
architecture and engineering that it has accumu- 
lated a respectable literature of its own. Con- 
sequently, a school system confronted with the 
responsibility of a school building program 
must not necessarily solve all its problems alone 
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but can call to its help quite an accumulation 
of scientific data relating to school buildines. 
The third factor involved in public edu ation, 
books, is the particular question to be consid. 
ered in this paper and it is the only one of the 
three from which very little help is to be cained 
either from any literature of the subject or 
from current usage. The idea that a community 
is responsible for supplying books to all the 
children is such a recent one that there has not 
been time to develop procedures for carrying 
out this policy. Russia is the only other coun. 
try in the world which has such a comprehen- 
sive plan for supplying free reading material 
to all its children and if their procedures for 
doing this have been refined, which is very 
doubtful, at least their experiences are not yet 
available to other people. 
In the earlier schools in this country there 
was no thought of supplying texts to the pupils. 
The children furnished their books and browsht 
to school whatever books the family happened 
to have or could borrow. Philadelphia in 181s 
was the first city to enact legislation providing 
for free textbooks but the idea took hold rather 
slowly and it was not until 1873 that the first 
state, Massachusetts, passed similar legislation 
and then the law was only permissive, not ob- 
ligatory. At first, of course, there was no 
thought of providing anything more than one 
book in a subject, but no sooner was this prol): 
lem of getting a single textbook to a child faced 
and at least partially solved when new methods 
of teaching demanded that a child have not one 
book, but many, Confronted with a problem 
which was becoming increasingly complex the 
schools naturally turned for help to the public 
library which had long been distributing books 
to the adult members of the community in an 
eficient and economical manner. The present 
body of school library science is small and is 
growing slowly but it is accumulating as a re- 
sult of the combined experiences of teachers and 
librarians who each have a contribution to make. 
In practice there are three possible ways of 
administering a city system of school libraries 
and the success of any one of them seems to 
depend more on the local conditions than on 
any virtue inherent in the nature of the plans 
themselves. The libraries may be financed and 
administered entirely by the board of educa- 
tion: the public library may conduct a system 
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of school libraries as a part of its library serv- 
<e to the community or the libraries may be a 
joint responsibility of the two boards. There 
are many factors to be taken into account in 
determining which form of organization is best 
qited to the situation; the size of the city, the 
location of the public library, the funds avail- 
able to each board and the personnel and or- 
sanization of the two boards. It would seem 
that in a middle sized city like Des Moines with 
its population of 150,000 some form of co- 
operative plan is the most efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

Since the problem of book distribution is so 
important and there is so little information on 
the subject in print this paper is a rather de- 
tailed account of how one middle sized city is 
meeting the problem of its book distribution. 

The school library service in Des Moines is 
an example of very close co-operation between 
the board of education and the public library. 
The activities of the board of education are 
centered in a supervisor of school libraries and 
that of the public library in a director of work 
with children. The salary of the supervisor of 
school libraries is paid by the board of educa- 
tion, the supervisor has an office in the admin- 
istration building of the board of education 
and is a member of the supervisory staff of the 
public schools. The director of the children’s 
work is employed by the public library and is 
a member of the library staff. 

The work of the libraries may be divided into 
three general fields: senior high schools, junior 
high schools, and elementary schools. 

The work of the elementary schools (which 
includes the first six grades) will first be de- 
scribed in detail. 

There are in Des Moines fifty-five grade 
school buildings and in practically all of them 
the work is departmentalized above the third 
erade. In a departmental scheme the children 
do not remain all day in one room under the 
direction of one teacher who teaches all sub- 
jects in the curriculum, but are assigned to dif- 
ferent teachers for instruction in the various 
subjects and go to special rooms for this in- 
struction. All of the departmental geography, 
science and reading rooms in the new school 
buildings are equipped with library equipment 
including shelving, filing cases and_ bulletin 
boards. They are provided with permanent col- 
lections of reference books, pictures and pam- 
phlets. This supplementary material is fur- 
nished by the board of education and is selected 
by the director of elementary education. These 
books are informational rather than recreational 
in character and they form a permanent collec- 
tion and remain in the room, new titles being 
added from time to time as funds permit. 
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The policy of the board of education is not 
to buy recreational books for the elementary 
schools but to depend on the public library for 
supplying these to the children. For this serv- 
ice, the public library maintains a_ school 
collection of about forty thousand volumes 
which is shelved in the school department of 
the public library. The collection contains 
practically no text or reference material but is 
largely recreational and inspirational in char- 
acter. There are two particular features of the 
handling of this collection which are worthy of 
notice. The books are not divided into fixed 
collections as is the custom in many libraries. 
By that is meant that there is not a standard 
classroom library for the 1B grade and another 
for 2B; the idea being that a book which might 
be used by one group of children in 1B could 
be used by another group in 2B and that it is 
better not to pigeon-hole the book too definitely. 
The second point wherein the practice in this 
department differs from that in the majority of 
school collections is that the number of books 
in the collection sent to a teacher is not fixed 
but may vary all the way from thirty to five 
hundred. 

The school collection is shelved at the central 
library in a large room adjoining the children’s 
room and the parent-teacher room. As was said 
before, the books are not arranged by grade but 
are arranged on the shelves by large subjects. 

In the fall as soon after school is started as 
possible the children’s librarian from the public 
library visits each one of the elementary schools 
and talks with the principal and teachers about 
their book needs for the semester. A careful 
record is kept of all the requests made so that 
they may be used in making up the classroom 
collections for that school. 

When all the requests from the schools are 
received and consolidated, the children’s libra- 
rian goes to the shelves of the school collection 
and makes up a collection for each teacher. 
These classroom libraries are delivered directly 
to the individual teacher and are circulated by 
her to the pupils just as they would be from the 
library. A record of the number of books 
circulated is kept by the teacher and is reported 
to the public library at the end of the semester. 
The grade school libraries are retained without 
being changed for one semester. At the end of 
that time trucks hired by the public library, but 
paid by the board of education, collect the 
books, return them to the library and distribute 
a new collection. 

The fact that 150,000 volumes were circulated 
from the school department in this way during 
the past year shows that the collection was well 
used. 

Library instruction is given by the public 
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library to all the children in the city in the 6A 
class. Each year during the spring semester, 
the children from each grade school are sched- 
uled for a trip to the main building of the 
public library, their way being paid by the 
school board. Upon reaching the library the 
children are taught something of the use of the 
library, are taken on a tour of inspection and 
then given fifteen-minute browsing period to do 
anything they wish. 

The population of Des Moines is scattered 
over a proportionally greater area than anv 
other city in the United States except one, and 
this has the unfortunate effect of increasing the 
per capita cost by increasing the number of 
school buildings necessary if little children are 
not to travel long distances. For this reason 
when the building program was adopted seven 
years ago, provision was made for eight junior 
hich schools seattered thruout the city and of 
this number six have now been erected, which 
are all provided with library rooms. 

Like the service in the elementary schools, 
the service in these schools is provided jointly by 
the board of education and the public library. 

All the history, social science and literature 
rooms in these schools are equipped with book 
shelves, bulletin boards and filing cases. and, 
as in the elementary schools, collections of sup- 
plementary and reference books are perma- 
nently shelved here. While these classroom 
collections are expensive to maintain they are 
almost a necessity in any school having super- 
vised study, The titles for these collections 
were selected by the supervisor of the libraries 
and the director of elementary education and 
they constitute a fixed collection. For example, 
a teacher having a 9A history class is entitled 
to a reference collection of fifty books of history 
and related subjects which are designed to en- 
rich the study of the subject. 

In addition to the classroom libraries there 
is in each school a school library under the 
charge of a teacher-librarian, These rooms are 
well-located, being next to the office and the 
textbook room with communicating doors be- 
tween so that part of the textbook room may be 
used for storage space and as a work room. 

When the junior high schools were estab- 
lished, a sum of $500 was set aside for the 
purchase of the initial collection of reference 
books for the schoo} library and this was spent 


for a children’s encyclopedia and a few stand- 


ard reference books in each subject, the co)lec- 


tion being added to each year by the twenty 
cents per pupil allotment allowed by the board 


of education. Altho the initial collections of 


books were cataloged by trained catalogers em- 


ployed by the board of education, the work of 


adding new books and keeping the catalog up 
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to date is done by the teacher-librarians jth 
some help from the library supervisor. These 
teacher-librarians are literature teachers wh» 
have had no library training other than tha 
given them by the library supervisor, but wij} 
some supervision they are able to carry on 
simple library procedures like taking inventory, 
making additions to the catalog, and cataloeins 
pamphlet material. It would be a surprise ty 
any librarian to see what excellent work can })- 
accomplished by an_ intelligent and deyoted 
teacher with a little help “aa instruction from 
the trained librarians on the staff, provided 
they have as a basis—as all of ours do haye— 
an understanding of children and a real Joye 
of literature. 

The funds of the board of education are s5 
limited that they are used only to buy reference 
books and the public library is depended on to 
supply all inspirational and recreational }ooks 
from its school department. The books are 
selected by the teacher-librarians directly from 
the shelves of the school department, any num- 
ber up to five hundred being allowed to eo at 
one time. When these books are received at the 
school they are shelved in the school library 
and are circulated from it exactly as the books 
which are the property of the school are circu- 
lated, a record of the circulation being kept and 
reported to the public library at the end of each 
semester. 

Library instruction is given by the teacher. 
librarian to the pupils in the literature classes. 
They are taught how to use the catalog, how to 
find books on the shelves, the use of simple 
reference books and are given some very 
elementary problems. These lessons are given 
to the classes in 8B English as this is a course 
which must be taken by all students in school. 
The course consists of four lectures and was 
worked out by librarians on our own staff. A 
few mimeographed copies are available an will 
be sent to any school librarian who is interested. 

There are four senior high schools in Des 
Moines and there are libraries in each of these 
schools, ranging from three to six thousand vol: 
umes, each in charge of a trained librarian. Two 
of the schools are very old and the libraries 
have gone thru the same periods of evolution 
as have most long-established libraries, from a 
corner of the pin hall to an alcove off the 
study hall under the care of a teacher and later 
to the dignity of rooms of their own and full- 
time )ibrarians. 

In the two new schools the libraries were 
created full fledged by the allotment of sums o! 
money from the building fund. These schools 
were established after a library supervisor had 


heen appointed by the board of education and 
she was allowed to plan the work and equip: 
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ment. As far as possible the Certain standard 
was followed in making plans for the libraries 
and they have proved to be very satisfactory. 

The work in the semor high schools probably 
does not differ greatly from that in any other 
modern high school library except that when 
a few years ago we were confronted with the 
problem of supervised study it was necessary 
for us to do some reorganization to meet this 
new demand. 

Duplicate copies of the most used reference 
books in history, English, and economics were 
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purchased and are permanently shelved in these 
classrooms. In addition, duplicates of many of 
the books in the library, as for example the 
short story, were purchased and are lent to 
classrooms for a period of one or two weeks, 

Librarians are on the same salary schedule 
as are the teachers, and the same qualifications 
are required. They are members of the school 
faculty, attend faculty meetings and are ex- 
pected to assume their share of the responsi- 
bility in the general school activities as do the 
teachers. 


DENVER SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


BY FLORENCE BRIBER 


Head of the Schools 


Tus Denver Public Library has special ju- 
yenile cards for children to use and they are 
to be used only in the children’s room and not 
in the adult departments generally. However 
we do not have any departmental barriers 
which would bar children from getting any ma- 
terial needed for school work or books which 
the teacher requests them to get. Books most 
useful for school work are in both juvenile and 
adult departments if they happen to be adult 
books. 

As for the rights of the adult public, if chil- 
dren were permitted to take any fiction wanted, 
then we should be depriving the adult public 
hecause they would be asking for the popular 
mystery and western stories. But our main cir- 
culation department reports that requests are 
not so frequent that the adults are deprived of 
anvthing for very long. There may be a few 
popular non-fiction books for which the demand 
comes from the junior and senior high school 
students as well as the adult public. It is felt 
that this is a legitimate demand and the books 
are such that we are glad to see that the children 
are reading them. 

The reference department finds that since 
there are libraries in the high schools, the ref- 
erence work with these is somewhat falling off. 
Yhey have few requests from elementary 
schools as these are answered in the juvenile 
‘epartment and the high school students should 
be starting to use the reference department. 
Vhe fine arts department states that the ma- 
terial given to the children is mainly pictures 
on art and not so much book material. The 


technical department seems to be the one de- 


partment where the requests might deprive the 


adult public the most. Children ask for books 


on building material in their projects on shel- 


Division, 
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ter. These are books wanted by the men as well, 
but the head of the department says that since 
the interest has been created, it is a good thing 
to satisfy the interest while the child has it, for 
later he will be prompted to use this depart- 
ment. Jt is the best introduction he could have, 
for later it would be harder to induce him to use 
the library if he should leave school. Most of 
the requests in this department however are for 
material on the relation of chemistry to various 
subjects (evidently the chemistry essay contest). 
This material is seldom asked for by the adult. 
so that the technical department does not feel 
that the adults suffer. 

The school libraries of Denver are directly 
under the School Board. 
schools, nine junior highs and nine platoon 
schools having their own libraries. The junior 
high schools and the senior high schools cir- 
culate the books in their own libraries but the 
platoon schools only use the books at school. 


There are five high 


There has been an agreement between the school 
officials and Mr. Wyer that the books in the 
platoon schools should not circulate so that 
they would not interfere with the work of the 
Public Library. The school librarians are sup- 
posed to encourage the use of the Public Li- 
brary and most of them do have our application 


We also have classroom li- 


blanks on hand. 
braries in some of the platoon schools. These 
books are circulated and cared for by the 
teacher-librarian. 

With the junior and senior high school 
braries, we maintain an interloan arrangement 
whereby they borrow books from any of our 
departments and they may even circulate these 
by giving us the count of circulation. We 
supply books to the Administration Building 
Library for the Curriculum Revision Committee. 
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Gur classroom libraries go into all schools 
more than eight blocks from any other Public 
Library agency. We have sets in about thirty 
city schools. Teachers circulate the books send- 
ing us the figures at the end of each month. 

Class instruction and talks on the use of the 
library are given in all the elementary schools 
of the city. In the platoon schools these in- 
struction talks take the form of book talks and 
inspirational talks as the instruction talks are 
given by the teacher-librarian. As there is a 
state law making anyone conducting a group of 
children anywhere in the city responsible for 
their safety, it is sometimes difficult to have 
visits made to the library. Wherever the teacher 
is willing to take this responsibility, the classes 
do come for further instruction. Most of the 
sixth grades of the city do get to make this 
visit. 

Vacation reading talks are given in May to 
stimulate the summer reading. Certificates are 
awarded in the schools during Children’s Book 
Week. The schools also co-operate by printing 
the vacation reading lists prepared by the mem- 
bers of the Public Library staff. 

For the past two years or more a committee 
consisting of Miss Witmer, supervisor of school 
libraries, Mr. Loomis, director of curriculum. 
Mr. Maleolm Wyer. librarian of the Publie Li- 
brary, Miss Helen Ingersoll, supervisor of 
branches, and the Head of the Schools Division 
of the Public Library have been meeting to ar- 
range for better co-operation. 

As the result of suggestions from this com- 
mittee, maps were made of two branch library 
districts and red and green dots were used to 
represent the children under ten and over ten 
years having library cards. The schools sup- 
plied the figures of the children of these ages 
in one of the districts. Thus a percentage was 
worked out of those using the Public Library. 
The other district has not yet been completed. 

Two schools were then designated for further 
research. Both are platoon schools, and so 
have their own libraries. One has classroom li- 
braries, the principal of the other school pre- 
ferring that the children come directly to the 
branch library, tho it is quite far away. Both 
schools are eligible for this service. 

The library cards are stamped with the name 
of the school in different colored inks to show 
the age of the child. A record is being kept of the 
books circulated to the children of these schools 
in the nearest branches and a graph is to be 
mace showing the results of stimulation in these 
schools either by the school or by the library. 

Methods of stimulation so far have been to 
place posters of the two branch libraries from 
which these two schools draw books in the 
school libraries. Floor maps have been pre- 
pared showing the difference in arrangement of 
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books in the school and publie libraries. TMyo.. 
are to be mimeographed and given to {hp 
children for discussion. Book talks. ‘es, 
inspirational talks and vacation reading {alks 
are being given in the schools. 

We hope to gain some interesting information 
from this plan. So far it seems to ee that the 
school having the class room libraries uses the 
more than the other. Of course 
the school is larger and slightly nearer |jyy 
draws from a laewes district so that some of the 
children have farther to go and they have to 
cross a main trafhe thorofare to reach the 
branch. We hope that it will show the school 
the value of classroom libraries. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY YEARBOOK 
NUMBER TWO 

Tuts second yearbook* compiled by the Fdu- 
cation Committee of the American Library 
Association deals largely with the administra- 
tion of school libraries. It, therefore. should 
be of immediate interest to beth librarians and 
school administrators. Upon the former will 
rest the responsibility of bringing it to the 
attention of the latter. 

Only by setting up goals and seeking to 
attain them do we progress. The score card 
for measuring school libraries, the standards 
for high school libraries of the southern states 
and the standards and curricula in schoo! libra. 
rianship included in Part IT of the Yearbook 
are tools which every school librarian can use 
effectively, Progress should be the more rapid 
with these standards available. 

The articles discussing the supervision of 
school libraries in several cities and states are 
valuable contributions in the field of school 
library development. The work is yet young 
and the systems somewhat divergent but here 
are bases upon which other cities may profit- 
ably build. 

A directory of school librarians who are 
members of the American Library Association 
is again a part of the Yearbook. The grouping 
by states is a step in advance of the former 
alphabetical arrangement. Might not a second 
grouping by types of libraries be a welcome 
feature in School Library Yearbook Number 
Three? 

The Education Committee is to be congratu- 
lated upon compiling this valuable contribution 
to the literature of the school library field. 
Librarians should give their whole-hearted sup- 
port to such an undertaking and so assure its 
continuation. 

ELeanorn M. Wirmer, Supervisor of Libraries, 
Denver Public Schools 


* School Library Yearbook Number Two. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1928. 189p. paper. $1.60. 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


Teacher of Civics, Senn 


Documents saved my life once, professionally 
speaking, when in the fall of 1920 I faced the 
joblem of introducing a new course and the 
sublishers were out of the desired text book and 
the boards of both the library and the schools 
were in the throes of a discussion that tempo- 
rarily closed the branch library in our build- 
ing, Courses in community civics conducted on 
a problem-project basis are difficult enough to 
teach even today, but at that time the trails were 
mostly unblazed and my experience with sub- 
ject matter and method based largely upon pre- 
conceived ideas. Of course, information con- 
cerning things civie and social had to be se- 
cured from some source or other. But fortu- 
nately we live in the age of the newspaper, and 
the magazine. These called into play did loyal 
service. However, something more was needed, 
Documents, Mr. Rex of the Municipal Reference 
Library, and Mrs. Lyman, then in charge of 
documents at the Chicago Public Library, 
helped me to swim ashore. 

From the situation just described, I achieved 
an acquaintance with documents as sources of 
information for myself and for my _ pupils. 
Furthermore, I learned something of young peo- 
ple’s reactions to this sort of reference material. 
Many pupils liked it. Some enjoyed collecting 
documents quite as much as they did stamps, 
coins, or post cards, and would bring them in 
by the armful. But when asked which they had 
read they would reply “None.” A suggestion 
that they prepare a report based upon the pam- 
phlets, brought no joyous luster to the eye. 
They had enjoyed collecting, or the distinction 
of having contributed something that might 
prove of value to class or teacher. But they had 
no personal interest in the contents of the docu- 
ments. Others I discovered who, tho they, too, 
did not care to read, carried documents about 
lovingly, because they represented in tangible 
form that vague thing called government. Here 
was concrete evidence of it. True, some showed 
a definite disrespect for literature that could be 
had for the asking. But there were pupils who 
worked with documents as with no other mate- 
rial. They felt themselves at the very source of 
information, in the presence of facts that could 
not be disputed. Those taking this attitude were 
sometimes from the high scholarship groups. 
But often they were pupils who, tho they had 
not done well at school, had picked up a con- 
siderable amount of practical knowledge outside 
of texts and classrooms. They found in docu- 
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IN THE SCHOOLS 


High School, Chicago 


ments an opportunity to enlarge upon this not 
furnished by Latin conjugations, English gram- 
mar, or ancient history. They were, perhaps, 
of the type which Dr, Morrison calls direct 
learners. 

Partly because of such displays of interest 
and partly because it is the duty and privilege 
of every citizen to know how and where to ob- 
tain information concerning his government, | 
have continued to use documents in my classes. 
Various ways of doing so have been developed. 
During the current semester, for example, I 
have required that every pupil read the consti- 
tutions of Illinois and of the United States. 
The Illinois Blue Book* is listed as one of the 
references from which the required weekly read- 
ings may be selected. Many other documents, 
mostly reports of city and county administrative 
departments, have been used by individual 
pupils for reports and projects. Occasionally a 
document like that issued by the Cook County 
Recorder to explain the method of recording 
deeds and titles under the Torrens system was 
given to a pupil with unusual ability, or with 
more than an average interest in civies, for spe- 
cial report. But to a large extent the use of 
documents by pupils has been optional and at 
times even accidental. One boy has based most 
of his reading for the semester upon government 
publications. He has read wholly or in part 
the Chicago Municipal Code, various trafic or- 
dinances, the constitutions of Illinois and of 
the United States, documentary excerpts from 
the Daily News Almanac, and probably other 
things of which I do not know. He has a bias 
for this sort of thing just as another may have 
for scientific literature, another for fiction, and 
still another for poetry. In order to give crea- 
ture comfort to the weak, to direct the strong 
and to make sure that at least one document 
has been handled by every member of the class, 

it has been my custom to base supervised study 

exercises upon one or more government publi- 
cations. The difficulty here is that choice must 
be limited to those that can be had in sufficient 
supply—forty or more copies being needed. 

Bulletin boards have also been called into play. 

Documents find a place on them along with 

newspaper clippings, maps, charts, and pupil 

projects. A single copy of a document of gen- 
eral interest can easily be circulated if posted. 

*Thruout I emphasize Hlinois documents as these have 
played an important part in my work. 
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Many things find their way to bulletin boards 
in the hope that they will attract the attention 
of those who learn mostly thru the eye or thru 
picking up information at moments when in- 
terest is spontaneous and effort unconscious. 
Since there is not space in the school room for 
all documents accumulated, some are stored in 
pamphlet boxes and drawers in our school li- 
brary to be drawn as required. 

But the experience of one teacher is all too 
narrow to be of much worth. So my findings 
have been checked with those of others. From 
this point on I base my discussion not only upon 
my own experience, but also upon subject mat- 
ter gathered from replies to a questionnaire 
seni to librarians in the fourteen cities of IIli- 
nois having a population of thirty thousand or 
more (Chicago not included); replies to the 
same questionnaire from high schools in the 
same cities; interviews with Mrs. Kerns and Miss 
Whitcomb of the Chicago Public Library and 
Mrs. Walter C. Lyman, formerly of this same 
institution; replies to letters sent to various de- 
partments of government in Illinois; replies to 
a questionnaire sent to representative teachers 
in various departments in the Senn High School, 
Chicago. 

We may assume without much discussion that 
documents not too technical are useful in the 
schools. It is not well to insist on which docu- 
ments shall be selected or how and when they 
shall be used. Age, interest, intelligence count. 
So. too, do teacher and home guidance. A pupil 
properly motivated will go very far in directions 
that will surprise an adult. Teacher enthusiasm 
communicates itself to pupils. But frequently 
it takes a direction very different from that an- 
ticipated. A document judged uninteresting or 
unusable by teacher or librarian may prove un- 
expectedly absorbing to a pupil. 

Bat how generally are state documents being 
used? What materials can be supplied to the 
schools thru them? 

To the former of these questions we may re- 
ply that some teachers in some departments use 
documents more extensively than do others in 
the same or other departments; that even the 
documents enthusiasts, if such there be, find 
many obstacles in the way of efficient use: that 
national, county, and city documents are more 
widely employed than those of the states. Na- 
tional documents are of higher order; county 
and city documents, more easily obtained. Many 

teachers are undoubtedly ignorant of what the 
state publications have to offer. Others believe 
them dry reading unsuited to pupil use. Not 
all librarians are interested in documents, nor 
are all educated as to their range and possibili- 
ties. Teachers are busy and even those who 
appreciate the wealth of material that gathers 
dust on the shelves of the documents section 
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of a library do not always have the time {,, 

ferreting it out. Excepting in Chicago, the», 

seems to be no public library in Ilinois eis. 
of over thirty thousand that carries a <ysjey. 
atically worked out file of the state documen). 

It would be interesting to know what the <ity,. 
tion is in other states. Some librarians reply. 

ing to the questionnaires sent to Illinois citi. 
of over thirty thousand report that the few dor). 
ments on file are used chiefly by business rey, 
Several write that very little call is made fo, 
them by either teachers or pupils. Also the {ilps 
in high school libraries in these same cities 
seem to be very meager. 

Other results of the questionnaire were these: 
The Blue Book is the most popular of Illinois 
documents with librarians, teachers, and pupils, 
Community civics teachers seem to be the most 
diligent users of documents. Springfield and 
Peoria report that state documents are included 
in the reference lists in the community civics 
outlines of the junior high schools in thos 
cities. Of course, it is quite evident that yo 
subject teacher would find so rich a treasure jy 
documents as would the teacher of civics. Durine 
the period of transition in the teaching of ciyir< 
and other social studies, he has been driven ty 
the use of documents by the scarcity of referenc: 
material on local situations, the inadequacy oj 
texts in community civics, the rapidity \ith 
which facts in this subject that deals so inti. 
mately with our changing world become obs». 
lete. He needs a supply of material that can 
be had free and hence in larger quantity. and 
that is regularly and promptly revised withou! 
expense to pupils or school boards. He recog. 
nizes, too, that the growing citizen has the right 
and the duty of knowing what the publications 
of his state are and to what extent they mak: 
it easy to keep in touch with government and 
to judge its efficiency. Pupils say: “We like 
to use documents, because we know we are vet: 
iing at the real facts.” “They give more de- 
tails.” “We learn more from them than from 
texts.” Our teacher of senior civics at Senn re: 
ports that she uses the Blue Book, the session 
laws and sometimes departments reports, but in 
general, publications other than the Blue Boo/ 
get little attention. In Chicago, at least. it is un- 
doubtedly true that both teachers of senior and 
community civics use city, county, and national 
documents more extensively than those of the 
state. 

Some demand for state documents comes from 
science, history, and geography teachers who 
are taking extension courses, librarians report. 
But there is evidence that teachers who use 
documents do not depend upon libraries for 
their supply. Many write for personal copies 
of such documents as are listed in the replies to 
the questionnaire, and include these and others 
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collected by themselves and their pupils in files 
in their room libraries. Teachers of home eco- 
nomics at the Senn High School report them- 
elves on the mailing lists of both national and 
sate departments publishing in their field. They 
yse these publications as reference material for 
themselves and for their pupils. The sewing 
feachers express a wish that more material suited 
to their needs be made available. Many teach- 
ers know little or nothing of documents. A 
teacher of United States history reported using 
three in her classes. Examination proved them 
to be pamphlets relating to the League of Na- 
sions and not documents at all. Said a teacher 
of commercial geography, “I do not use docu- 
ments in my work. I prefer outside reports on 
industries and countries.” 

Is it not a pity that our complex, busy civ- 
ilization prevents librarians and teachers from 
coming into a better acquaintance with one an- 
other—the teacher with the materials and will- 
ing service the librarian has to offer; the libra- 
rian with the point of view of the teacher, the 
problems upon which she needs help and the 
connection in which she wishes to use the in- 
formation her pupils are seeking? 

References to documents are sometimes con- 
tained in text books, particularly those in sei- 
ence, civics and commercial geography. But [ 
am told that often these references are not cor- 
rectly described and that pupils often make the 
journey to the library for materials that are 
Id or listed in such a way that they cannot 
be located. The extent to which documents are 
listed in texts varies. Mr. Hill’s newly pub- 
lished Community Civics contains no references 
f this type. Levis’ Citizenship has very good 
lists. but on the whole documentary references 
included in school text books refer to national 
rather than state publications. Of course texts 
are published for use in more than one city or 
section. Reference lists of local interest or im- 
portance must be specially worked out to meet 
local situations. 

Documents can be used in the schools by 
teachers and educators for reference and_ re- 
search work, and by the pupils provided the 
documents are suited to age and experience of 
those using them, provided they are accurate 
and reasonably interesting and can be had in 
suficient quantity, and provided the teachers or 
librarians are capable of giving intelligent di- 
rection in the use of the more technical pub- 
lications. 

Librarians and teachers who responded to 
ihe questionnaires upon which this paper is in 
part based, generally agree that a more exten- 
sive use of state documents is desirable. 

One librarian questions: ‘Why should each 
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But even the librarians in full sympathy with 
a wider use of state documents, complain of 
a number of obstacles in the way of maintain- 
ing adequate files of them. Let me quote from 
the librarians themselves. 

Said one high school librarian with whom I 
talked personally. “I should keep more docu- 
ments, if I had more room on my shelves.” 
Said another, “Material of that sort is so hard 
to keep track of.” And even the professional 
documents librarian has her tale of woe: “I 
find it so difficult to keep my files up to date. 
Illinois issues no list of her publications, as 
Wisconsin does. I am dependent upon the States 
Check List and that is slow. I often write for 
documents and get no reply at all, or the wrong 
things are sent. I write for many copies and 
get one. 

A number of high school librarians report 
lack of space, and faint hearts in the presence 
of the voluminous material to be digested be- 
fore it can be classified as to function. 

Quotations from the questionnaires sent out 
follow: 

“There is a wealth of material in state docu- 
ments concerning which teachers—both high 
school and grade—are uninformed.” 

“We have more calls for the reports from 
business men than from either students or 
teachers.” 

“We receive only a few of the many state 
documents published, and get very little use 
out of them.” 

“Our demand for state documents does not 
warrant our keeping them.” 

“I cannot say that there is any constant or 
organized use of state documents, but many ref- 
erences are incorporated in the lesson outlines.” 

“Most high school libraries would find difli- 
culty in housing many documents. The civies 
teacher here keeps her own file of various pam- 
phlets issued by the state. About twenty copies 
of Forest Trees of Illinois are in the library for 
the use of botany classes; some university bul- 
letins are received by the science teachers but 
no extensive use is made of them, except by 
the teachers themselves. An incomplete file of 
natural history pamphlets is used occasionally 
by the zoology teachers.” 

“There is no file of documents in the school 
library, largely because there has been no call 
for them: that is, if teachers had suggested their 
need we would have them.” 

“My experience with high school students 
with regard to using material of this sort leads 
me to believe that they need training before 
they can use it effectively, and even then as- 
signments need to be very definite.” 

“LT wonder if all high school teachers who 
might use these documents know how to use 
them.” 
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Personally, I am grateful to our state and 
other officials for the splendid way in which 
they have co-operated in the matter of furnish- 
ing me with publications. But many of the 
same factors that make the wider use of docu- 
ments difficult in the library, cause equal or 
greater obstacles to their use in the class room. 
What percentage of a school of four thousand 
can be brought into intimate relations with one 
copy of the Blue Book? And even if half a 
dozen civics teachers write for personal desk 
copies how far would it be possible to hold 
from two to four hundred pupils responsible 
for assignments based upon it? If every teach- 
er in the state were to write as I did recently for 
forty copies of the state constitution, what would 
be the effect upon the next tax levy? What 
right have the schools to expect the various 
governments to furnish their libraries and class 
rooms text and reference materials? What is 
the obligation of government in this matter? 
Perhaps we need a complete reorganization of 
the high school library, its theory of aims and 
methods of procedure. There are signs that 
such reorganization is being experimented with, 
particularly in the junior high schools. Per- 
haps, too, the distributors of state documents 
might check the results of their present meth- 
ods of distribution, which seem to be generous 
but not altogether wise. When one considers 
how short lived is much of the very valuable 
documentary material published, one cannot but 
wonder whether the state and other governments 
as well ought not enter into a very close alliance 
with librarians and teachers in this matter of 
disseminating and keeping alive in the hearts 
of our American people the very valuable his- 
torical, scientific, social, economic, and civic 
information included in their publications. I 
do not mean that there should be a multiplica- 
tion of the documents published for the schools. 
This might not prove an unmixed good. But 
worthy documents, when published, shauld find 
their way into situations which insute their 
being used as widely as possible. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS * 


Perenniat and heavy reference demands upon 
libraries and schools group themselves around 
great days, great doers and great deeds. This 
book attaches to the names and dates of all 
civil and church holidays and to the birthdays 
of about nine hundred notable persons, enough 
carefully chosen references to history, bi- 
ography, poems, plays, addresses, pictures and 
program suggestions to enable librarians readily 


*Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Anniversaries and 
Holidays; a calendar of days and how to observe them. 


Chicago: American Library Association, 1928. 288p. $6. 
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to give press or bulletin publicity to these ap. 
niversaries and to aid teachers and clubs jp 
marking them with the most appropriate oh. 
servance and the best material. 

Tt will serve both as a calendar and cycloyei, 
of important dates with biography and }yjstor, 
strongly stressed and as a dictionary of oy. 
standing biography chiefly since the time of 
Dante. Indeed the little bundle of biographjca) 
items accompanying every name is perhaps {he 
most useful single feature. 

Two main parts comprise 238 of the ook’: 
288 pages. First, of course, the fundamenta| 
Calendar, 184 pages, presented with every ¢s. 
sential or convenient aid to easy and effertiye 
use, such as running dates, contrasting types, 
consistent indentions, and comment 
abundant and judicious at every turn. The 
second part is an annotated list of 800 titles of 
books and articles on holidays and about the 
persons whose birthdays are listed in part |, 
from which reference is made by serial number, 
That all-too-rare and laborious appendage, q 
thoroly good index, points the way to every part 
of the book. The book is prepared by a libra. 
rian primarily for librarians but it will !y 
equally useful to teachers, clubs, Bible schools, 
the offices of editors and literary workers and in 
homes where there is room for both children 
and books. 

Of course no two scholars would have chosen 
the same nine hundred names as the world’s J 
greatest since Dante and in this respect the pres 
ent volume has something of the provocative- 
ness of an anthology. If one is surprised no! 
to find William Vaughn Moody among thy 
American authors, the disappointment is almost 
lost in gratitude for the restraint which lists 
only Frost and Robinson of living American 
poets. If some of the famous days and event: 
seem minor or of temporary moment we can 
but reflect that in close cases it is better to in- 
clude than to omit items which clearly ar 
pertiment to the book’s purpose. The classitied 
index which groups the immortals by callin. 
occupation, etc., will stand up stoutly under an) 
scrutiny which is mindful of the list’s essential 
limitations of space. 

The book is neatly and effectively printed ant 
bears strong testimony to careful editing ani 
proof reading, a consummation specially credit- 
able when the immense amount of bibliographi 
detail is noted. The subject matter, too. evi 
dences an amazing care, research and good jude: 
ment. The book is assuredly a painstaking an’ 
substantial bibliographic achievement 
thoroly creditable memorial of more tha’ 
twenty years of unflagging interest and ello 
during the scanty leisure of a busy life. 

J. I. Wyer, Librarian, New York State Library. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1927 


By WILLIAM F. YUST 


Librarian of the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library and Chairman of the A. L. A, Committee on Legislation 


|x rue library legislation of the year Cali- 
fornia leads with the largest number of laws 
while the chief subject in many states is county 
libraries. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

A California law outlines the conditions un- 
der which persons not less than three nor more 
than fifteen who desire to establish a library 
may be incorporated; it covers articles of in- 
corporation, gifts, officers, powers, duties and 
by-laws. 

‘Michigan passed a general education law con- 
solidating many previous acts relating to schools 
and libraries. Of many provisions, those are 
regarded of most importance (Michigan Library 
Bulletin. 18:250-57) which relate to public 
libraries in school districts of the third class, 
namely cities of 10,000 to 125,000 population, 
where the board of education is empowered to 
appoint a separate board of library commis- 
sioners to have control of the public library. 

The general school law has a special chapter 
which gives full details regarding the establish- 
ment, control, support and operation of libra- 
ries in townships and school districts of less 
than 10,000 population. 

Upon petition of 25 per cent of the voters in 
adjoining townships having libraries the ques- 
tion of consolidating the libraries shall be sub- 
mitted to voters. Township boards shall then 
take necessary action, jointly designate site, ap- 
portion cost and control the library. The library 
may then be formed into a free public library 
as provided by statute. 

New Hampshire provides for disestablish- 
ment. When a public library in a town shall 
cease to function, books and other property 
given by the state or purchased with state funds 
shall be returned to the public library commis- 
sion, who shall dispose of such property accord- 
ing to their best judgment. 

A Pennsylvania amendment elaborates that 
provision of the law which relates to municipal 
aid to a free library already established: au- 
thorities may submit question of support to 
electors at any election; must on petition of 
three per cent of voters; must be two municipal 
representatives on board of control: method of 
levying and collecting tax is specified; elec- 
tions held and taxes levied are validated. 


POWERS OF TRUSTEES 


An Indiana act empowers library boards to 
purchase lands or buildings, construct and 
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equip them, create a sinking fund and issue and 
pay bonds. “It extends the powers of the li- 
brary boards in a direction long needed and 
should make possible the purchase of sites and 
construction of library buildings.” 

In Missouri cities of the first class the mayor 
and council have had control over all municipal 
buildings except public libraries. That excep- 
tion is now removed. Library directors are 
given control over funds for equipping library 
buildings. Such cities may condemn land for 
library building sites and provide payment out 
of general revenues or by public improvement 
bonds. Public libraries may be erected upon 
land acquired for park purposes. 


BOND ISSUE 

Marvland authorized the city of Baltimore te 
issue $3,000,000 worth of bonds for a site and 
public library building, the question to be sub- 
mitted to the voters. The act ends with the 
words “this act is hereby declared to be an 
emergency law necessary for the immediate 
preservation of the public health or safety.” 
Altho this is a stereotyped legal form, it seems 
to have significance in view of the fact that 
the act became a law April 1 and the bond 
issue was approved by the voters May 3, 1927. 


TRUST FUNDS 

In Connecticut library associations like other 
associations organized for mutual or public 
benefit and not for profit may receive and hold 
funds in any amount derived from gifts, pro- 
vided their use is limited to the purpose for 
which the association is organized. 

In New Hampshire public library trust funds 
shall be in custody of town trustees of trust 
funds. Income from such funds shall be paid 
to library trustees within one month after each 
installment of income is received and used in 
accordance with conditions of bequest. 


TAX LEVY 

In California in each city, or city and county, 
comprising a single district (San Franciseo} 
not less than forty cents nor more than one dol- 
lar for each pupil of average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools shall be annually 
apportioned as a library fund. 

In Illinois a bill permitting a library tax of 
2.5 mills instead of 1.8, as now, was passed 
without a dissenting vote by both houses of the 
legislature but was vetoed by the governor be- 
cause “no reason has been called to my atten- 
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tion why an increased levy of this magnitude 
should be granted.” And yet it is said “no 
bill has ever gone thru the legislature with such 
a full understanding by our lawmakers of its 
provisions.” It was sponsored by the Illinois 
Library Association and “actively supported 
by the librarians and trustees of more than 
thirty libraries,” especially those near Chicago, 
where “The population has far outdistanced the 
assessed valuation.” The tax was to be in 
addition to all other taxes and not subject to 
reduction. The bill also provided for library 
service by contract and for co-operation among 
boards in towns, villages and townships for the 
maintenance of a common library (dllinois 
Libraries 9: 7-9, 25-20; Libraries 32:126, 230- 
31, 547-48; Lrprary JourRNAL 53: 106). 

In Indiana “A new budget bill requires that 
all budget items as given in tax notices shall 
be strictly adhered to or the opportunity for 
taxpayers to protest must be given before mak- 
ing any changes” (LIBRARY JOURNAL 53:38), 

In Kansas officials in cities of 11,000 to 
15,000 population having a public library and 
an assessed valuation of not over $3,500,000 
upon petition of 51 per cent of voters may levy 
annual tax of not over two mills for the purpose 
of creating a fund of $10,000 for erecting a 
public library building. 

In cities of 40,000 to 120,000 annual tax for 
free public library shall be not less than 
one half of one mill on the dollar (formerly one 
fourth mill). In cities of 40,000 or less, not 
less than one mill (formerly one half mill). 
“This legislation will allow a number of libra- 
ries to double their income” (Liprary JouRNAL 
92:480-88). 

The two public libraries of Buffalo, New 
York. will profit by a law which increases the 
library tax levy. Formerly the council was 
authorized to levy not less than three nor more 
than five one hundredths of one per cent. The 
new law authorizes not less than five one hun- 
dredths of one per cent. Thus the former 
maximum becomes the new minimum, with no 
maximum stated. The city has for many years 
been appropriating about four one hundredths 
of one per cent. For the past fiscal year the 
libraries received from the city $400,000. For 
the year beginning July 1928 they will receive 
$515,000. Of this amount according to the law 
the Buffalo Public Library receives four fifths 
and the Grosvenor Library one fifth. In this 
respect the law remains unchanged, namely the 
proportion of the tax levy which each library 
receives, This provision dates back to 1897, 
when the library of the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion became the Buffalo Public Library, desig- 
nated as a circulating library, while the Gros- 
venor Library chartered in 1859 continued as 
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a purely reference library. Its charter pro. 
hibits the removal of its books from the rooms 

A suggestive commentary on the Butfala 
situation is that “Although the city council said 
they sympathized with the libraries they did not 
dare increase the amount to what the libraries 
needed. They were willing however to accep 
the change in the state law,” which now makes 
it obligatory upon them to do what they could 
formerly have done voluntarily but for which 
they did not have the necessary courage and 
fortitude. 

Oklahoma passed what is termed a piece of 
freak legislation aiming to increase the lihrary 
tax levy and to prevent the use of such fund 
for other than library purposes. However jt 
is drawn in such form that it “defeats its osten- 
sible purpose and must be amended by the ney 
legislature.” 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Most of the acts under this head are amend. 
ments. Complete laws are noted for Arkansas 
and North Carolina and failures in Georsia, 
Oklahoma and Pennsylvania. 

Arkansas. A county library may be estab. 
lished at the county seat by county court sepa- 
rately or in co-operation with other counties. 
To be controlled by county library board of 
six members appointed by county court for 
term of three years. Board to have full charge 
of library system and elect county librarian, 
who must have state certificate of qualifications 
eranted by state library board. Said board to 
consist of librarian of the free library service 
bureau, president of state teachers college and 
president of the state library association. 
County library assistants to be appointed on 
recommendation of county librarian. 

County board may contract with municipali- 
ties having library facilities approved by state 
library board whereby free county service ma\ 
be rendered thruout county. Any municipality 
may make its library facilities part of county 
system by appropriate action. Two or more 
adjacent counties may enter into agreement for 
joint library service. 

California. Territory served by a county |i- 
brary when annexed by a municipality not 
served by such county library shall continue to 
receive library service until end of fiscal year 
for which library tax has been levied on an- 
nexed territory. 

A high school may contract with a county 
library for county library service. 

Salaries of county librarians were increased 
as follows: Contra Costa County, $2,400. to 
$2.700; Inyo, $1,500 to $1,800; Kern, $2,400 
to $3,000; Orange, $1,800 to $2,100; Plumas, 


$1,800 to $2,100, 
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Georgia. The most needed library legisla- 
tion in the state was embodied in a county li- 
prary bill. ‘This bill passed the senate with 
only one dissenting vote, but when it got to 
the house it was caught in the jam of the last 
few days of the session, and when it came up 
for passage one night about eleven o'clock 
there was not a quorum present to vote... 
There was no organized opposition against it.” 

Illinois. Each county which has established 
a county library shall levy annual tax of not 
exceeding two thirds of one mill on the dollar 
(formerly one and one third mills). 

Indiana. Term of appointment of county 
library board members is increased from two 
years to three years. “With a board of nine 
members there has been confusion in having 
the term of six members expire at one time in 
alternate years.” 

Maryland. Commissioners of Talbot County 
are authorized to contract with the Talbot 
County Free Library to contribute annually in 
perpetuity for library services rendered and to 
levy annual tax to meet the obligations thus 
incurred, 

Commissioners of Washington County are 
authorized “in their discretion, not mandatorily” 
to levy and collect a tax in 1927 for completing 
repairs of the building in Hagerstown occupied 
by the Washington County Free Library. 

Nevada. Amended the act of 1925, which 
authorizes county commissioners to set apart 
$1500 to establish and maintain a free public 
library in the county seat of each county in 
the state. “Each year thereafter said boards 
of county commissioners may set apart an 
amount not to exceed a like sum for said pur- 
pose.” 

The word “may” is now changed to “shall 
set apart an amount sufficient to adequately 
maintain the same but not exceeding the amount 
originally set apart.” Where the total assess- 
able property valuation decreases to the extent 
of 15 per cent or more, the appropriation may 
be discontinued in the discretion of the com- 
missioners. 

North Carolina. Passed a law entitled “An 
act to permit county libraries to be established 
by the county commissioners.” It took the gen- 
eral public library law and merely added the 
words “or county” in fifteen places after the 
words “city or town” wherever necessary in 
order to make the various provisions apply to 
counties as well as to cities and towns. The 
complete library law in its amended form is not 
published in the acts of the vear. 

Oklahoma. The county library bill failed 
because “it was too lone and had too many 
provisions, Will make it simpler next time.” 

Oregon. A free public library in an incor- 
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porated city exempt from county library tax 
may become a contracting library for service 
to adjoining and_ tributary district, 
which may by majority vote at annual school 
meeting decide to withdraw from county sys- 
tem and contract with another library, Amount 
collected for county library from such district 
shall then be paid annually to such contracting 
library, provided the contract guarantees the 
library service required by law. 

While this law is general in its application 
it was drawn to meet a special condition. “The 
county library which is affected feels that it is 
very detrimental.” But the state library author- 
ities “feel that it will not ruin library service 
because if the county library is really service- 
able and really reaches the people, they will 
not care to withdraw and if it is not serviceable 
and does not reach them, they should not be 
forced to support it.” 

Pennsylvania. bill failed 
with a two-year appropriation of $300,000 
called the “County library state aid fund,” to 
be disbursed among counties having certified 
county libraries upon recommendation of a 
state board of county library certification. It 
specifies conditions under which counties shall 
be eligible for state aid and creates a certifica- 
tion board and defines their powers and duties. 

This bill is given in full in the Liprary 
JOURNAL 52: 215-46, It is the result of a study 
by Miss Sabra L. Nason. Her plan is to formu- 
late a law which with slight changes may be 
adapted to any state. 

Wisconsin has added to her county traveling 
library law: The library board of a county 
traveling library located in a county contain- 
ing a city of the second class may, at the option 
of the county board, consist of the county 
superintendent of schools. ex officio, and three 
members of the county board appointed by the 
chairman on or before the first day of May each 
year. The amount which may be annually 
appropriated for such library is increased from 


S700 to 51,000, 


school 


which began 


COUNTY LAW LIBRARIES 

Alabama. In each civil filed in or 
brought to the circuit court of counties with a 
population of 200,000 or more a tax of one 
dollar shall be paid for maintaining a law li- 
brary for such court. 

California, The board of law library trus- 
tees may establish and maintain a branch of 
the county law library in any city other than 


case 


the county seat where a session of the superior 
court or of the municipal court is held, which 
branch shall be in all respects a part of the 
county law library, 

Another law changes the date when the trus- 
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tees shall submit annual report from first Mon- 
day in December to July 15 for year ending 
June 30. 

Kansas has amplified the law whieh provides 
for establishing and maintaining a county law 
library with annual registration fees of attor- 
neys. Composition of board of trustees is speci- 
fied and their powers and duties prescribed. 
The provision is repealed which permitted 
judges to pay such fund to a private library 
where there is no county library. The fund is 
to be further enlarged thru a one dollar li- 
brary tax on all civil and criminal cases as 
well as appeals. 

Nevada. Where a debt incurred in the pur- 
chase and establishment of a county law li- 
brary has not been reduced in the five year 
period next preceding, county commissioners 
may levy special tax sufficient to discharge such 
indebtedness. 

Wisconsin. In a county of 250,000 (Mil- 
waukee only) the county librarian and _assist- 
ants shall be appointed “as the county board 
shail determine” (formerly “by the joint action 
of a majority at least of the judges of the cir- 
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STATE LAW LIBRARIES 

Idaho has three state law libraries. Hereto- 
fore each library has received the fees paid 
in its own district. An amendment combines all 
the receipts from fees into one fund to be dis- 
bursed for the benefit of all the libraries accord- 
ing to the judgment of the justices of the su- 
preme court. 

Special acts were passed fixing the salary 
of the supreme court librarian in Ohio at $3000, 
of the state law librarian in Washington at 
$1000, 

STATE LIBRARIES 

California created the division of libraries in 
the state department of education: to be in 
charge of a chief who shall be a technically 
trained librarian who shall be known as the 
state librarian; to be appointed by governor 
and hold ofhce at his pleasure; salary $5000: 
to administer library in accordance with law 
and such regulations as may be adopted by the 
state board of education, which shall determine 
all policies for the conduct of the library. The 
department of education succeeds to all the 
duties, powers, purpose and responsibilities 
and jurisdiction of the board of trustees of the 
state library which in 1921 were transferred to 
the department of finance, division of libraries. 

Another California act repeals the provision 
for a separate state library fund and appropri- 


ates the unencumbered balance in the state li- 
brary fund to pay for moving the state library 
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to new quarters and repairing or remodeling 
the new or old library quarters. 

In Indiana according to Director Louis | 
Bailey “The bill for a new state library build. 
ing appropriating $1,000,000 was lost prolally 
because the legislature appropriated this year 
the largest sum ever made and hesitated to adj) 
more in the face of the demands of the farmers 
that taxes be decreased. The state association 
has decided to conduct a three year educatio nal 
campaign in favor of a new and improved })j}] 
to be introduced in the 1931 session of the 
legislature.” (Library Occurrent, 8:12-15 any) 
163.) 

In Ohio any department having charge of 
documents, books, manuscripts, records 0: pa- 
pers may on approval of the governor arrange 
for the transfer of such books, ete., to the state 
archaeological and historical society. This law 
is part of the governor's plan for the dis spersion 
of the state library (Liprary Journa. 52: 650, 
710, 824) following his veto of the entire state 
library appropriation. 

Rhode [sland reduced the specific sui an. 
nually to be expended by the state librarian for 
the support, expenses and clerical service of the 
state library from $4500 to $2880. Bat it 
added “There shall also be annually appropri: 
ated for the general expenses and the purchase 
of supplies and hooks . . . such sums as the 
general assembly shall deem necessary.” 


STATE LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

lowa modified the commission law in regard 
to appropriations, assistants and salaries to con- 
form with existing practice as established hy 
the budget director and appropriations commit: 
tee of the legislature, 

A New Hampshire amendment provides for 
an assistant secretary in the commission. 

In North Dakota the state library commission 
law has contained a proviso “that if this legis. 


lative assembly enacts a law creating a joard 


of regents to control all state educational insti- 
tutions, then this commission shall be abolished 
and such board of regents shall assume and 
take over all the duties of the commission. 
The board of regents was created in 1915 but 
the commission has continued to function. altlio 
there have been several changes in the govern- 
ing body. 

Now a new law provides that the state board 
of administration shall constitute the state | 
brary commission and be vested with its pow- 
ers and duties; shall appoint an executive oli: 
cer to be known as secretary and director and 
to receive such salary as the general appropri 
tion bill shall provide; Fa to have con- 


trol of work and be director of library exten: 


sion. The board of administration consists of 
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the superintendent of public instruction, com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor and three 
others appointed by the governor; to have gen- 
eral supervision and administration of all state 
penal, charitable and educational institutions 
and general supervision of the public schools 
of the state. 

The final paragraph reads: “Whereas it is 
questionable whether the designation ‘state li- 
brary commission’ has not been abrogated by 
the act creating the board of regents and w hereas 
the term ‘state library commission’ has not been 
abrogated by the act creating the board of re- 
gents and where the term ‘state library com- 
mission’ has been in constant use since July 1, 
1915 and is well known among people of the 
state having occasion to transact business with 
the state library and its administrative board 
and it is desirable that this designation should 
continue in use, therefore an emergency is de- 
clared to exist and this act shall be in force 
from its passage.” 


CERTIFICATION 

In Indiana “The bill providing for the cer- 
tification of librarians, which was approved by 
the Indiana Library Association, was defeated 
in the senate by a vote of twenty-one to sixteen. 
The objections to the bill were due mainly to 
a reaction against new boards and centralizing 
tendencies of modern government and to the 
fear that the smaller communities would have 
to pay higher salaries for librarians, if the 
standards were raised.” A new certification 
committee will be appointed by the Indiana 
Library Association to prepare a new and im- 
proved bill for the next session of the legis- 
lature. (Library Oceurrent. 8:42-45.) 

Ohio has since 1921 had a law requiring 
county librarians to have a certificate of quali- 
fications from the state board of library ex- 
aminers. That board consists of the librarians 
of two public libraries of largest circulation 
in the state, the state librarian and two libra- 
rians representing rural library work and 
chosen by the state library board. This year 
a bill which failed proposed to extend the pro- 
visions of that law to librarians and assistants 
of any library supported in whole or in part by 


taxation. (LIBRARY JOURNAL, 52: 154.) 


RETIREMENT 

In Illinois cities of over 100,000 (Chicago 
only) the maximum amount that may be re- 
ceived under employees pension fund is fixed 
at $1800 a year (formerly $900); amount paid 
shall not be increased after contributor has be- 
come an annuitant, 

A contributor who has been employed twenty 
years may at age of fifty become an annuitant 


every year over twenty years of service $5 
(formerly $2.50) monthly may be added up to 
a maximum of $150 per month (formerly $75) ; 
no pension shall exceed sixty per cent of the 
maximum annual salary received during term 
of service. Upon resignation or dismissal from 
service contributor may receive total amount 
paid into fund plus interest at four per cent. 

In Michigan the legislative body in cities of 
250.000 population (Detroit only) is author- 
ized to establish a system of retiring allow- 
ances for library employees upon application of 
the library board; based on the principle that 
there shall be accumulated a reserve fund to 
provide the agreed annuity at the time of retire- 
ment, 

The library board shall apply to the local 
legislation body for its approval and adoption 
of a plan providing: (a) classes of employees 
to be included; (b) amount of allowance, age, 
vears of service necessary and conditions: (c) 
body of five retiring fund trustees, two elected 
by staff, two appointed by local legislative body, 
one the president of the library board, who shall 
have full charge; (d) certificate that the system 
is actuarily sound. 

When a system has heen agreed upon by local 
legislative body and library board and adopted, 
a sum shall be raised each vear by taxation 
which will provide an adequate reserve fund. 
The fund as well as annuities shall be free from 
state and local taxes. This is the first step in 
the state toward providing retiring allowances 
for librarians (Wichigan Library Bulletin. 
18:257). 

Ohio gave permission to the governing board 
of a public library having not less than seventy- 
five full time employees to establish a retire- 
ment system and thru public tax to pay its 
portion of the fund to be established. Each 
employee shall pay not less than four per cent 
of his salary. If a group insurance plan is in- 
stalled, not less than fifty per cent of the cost 
shall be borne by employees. This bill be- 
came a law without the signature of the 
governor. 

New York City has a retirement system, which 
now applies to practically all city employees 
except librarians of the New York Public 
Library, the Brooklyn Public Library and the 
Queens Borough Public Library. A bill intro- 
duced in both branches of the Legislature, pro- 
posed to include the librarians of these three 
libraries in the city retirement system, that is, 
those whose salaries are paid from city funds. 
About 1100 employees in the three library sys- 
lems were personally concerned in its outcome, 
Thru their organizations they made a strong 
appeal for the passage of the bill, A four 
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page printed circular issued by them is a clear 
statement of their case, including reasons for 
their appeal, the justice of their cause and the 
advantages that would accrue to the service as 
well as to them. Altho the bill was only per- 
missive in character, it failed, 

The predicament with regard to library pen- 
sions in New York City is an illustration of the 
way in which legal technicalities may prevent 
the doing of what under state and city laws is 
obviously fair and just to the largest group of 
public librarians in the world. There are in 
existence two retirement systems, either of which 
might include them. The state retirement sys- 
tem, established in 1920, has been adopted by 
thirty-five cities, thirty-six counties, fourteen 
towns and twelve villages in the state. New 
York City will not enter this system because it 
has its own system for teachers and for em- 
ployees of practically all other city departments 
except the libraries. The corporation counsel 
has decided that librarians are not eligible un- 
der the city charter to membership in the city 
system. 

Four years ago a bill passed both branches 
of the legislature definitely entitling librarians 
to membership. As the bill amended the city 
charter, it had to be approved by the mayor. 
He disapproved it because according to his state- 
ment librarians are not employees of the city 
but a board of trustees who have power to em- 
ploy and fix salaries without regard to munici- 
pal civil service rules. 


INJURY TO BOOKS 

An amendment to the New York penal law 
provides that wilful or malicious injury to books 
or other property in libraries and museums may 
be punished by imprisonment for not over a 
year or by a fine of not over one hundred dol- 
lars or by both such fine and imprisonment 
(formerly imprisonment in a state prison not 
over three years or in a county jail not over 
one year or by a fine of five hundred dollars). 
The substance of this section is repeated in the 
education law, which has also been changed to 
conform with the penal law. 


WILFUL DETENTION OF BOOKS 

A New York bill which was “lost in the 
legislation jam” added two sections to the edu- 
cation law, which provides that anyone who 
wilfully detains a library book or other public 
property thirty days after notice to return the 
same has been given shall be punished by a 
fine of one to twenty-five dollars or by impris- 
onment not to exceed six months. Difficulties 
which libraries experience in obtaining convic- 
tions under this law led to the introduction of 
a new section. 
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This new section provides that anyone who 
has failed to return a book may be required {y 
make affidavit giving the reason why it has not 
been returned; if lost, the circumstances eon. 
nected therewith; if borrowed in said person's 
name without said person’s knowledge or con 
sent, the circumstances by which the borrower 
obtained possession of said person’s credentials: 
if the required facts are unknown, the affiant 
shall deny knowledge of said facts. The ac. 
credited officer of any public library or other 
institution may administer the necessary oath. 
Failure to file the affidavit is punishable by a 
fine of not less than five dollars nor more than 
twice the value of the unreturned property or hy 
imprisonment for ten days or both. 

This new section is not intended “to penalize 
or punish the detention of books but it is a pro. 
vision whereby people shall be punished who 
refuse, as they so often do, to make an adequate 
explanation as to why books are not returned.” 
The procedure outlined will probably have the 
desired effect in most cases of securing the re 
turn of the books. The bill will be introduced 
again earlier in the session next year, when it 
is expected to pass without opposition. 


OBSCENE MATTER 

The New York penal law in relation to mail- 
ing and carrying obscene prints and articles was 
amended to permit transportation of such mat- 
ter for the purpose of its destruction. 

Another proposed amendment to the New 
York penal law was the four year old “Clean 
Books Bill,” introduced in 1923 and every year 
since then. It was again smothered in commit- 
tee. Meanwhile publishers and vendors of 
dirty books, magazines and newspapers go 
merrily on distributing their wares. Now and 
then there is a vain protest in behalf of decency 
on the part of such organizations as the Feder- 
ation of Womens Clubs, as in Rochester, and by 
a committee in Syracuse. In April the grand 
jury of Cattaraugus County included in its re- 
port that “It is a duty which the district attor- 
ney and other county officials owe to the public 
to prosecute those who violate the statute,” sec- 
tion 1141 of the penal law. The district attor- 
ney admitted that many of the magazines con- 
demned “are so gross and vulgar as to warrant 
the condemnation of all those who believe that 
the public, especially those of immature years, 
should be protected from lustful and degrading 
influences.” In New York City there has been a 
protest against the corrupting of public morals 
thru obscene plays. 


COURT DECISION IN THE ST. LOUIS LIBRARY TAX 
LEVY SUIT 

The city of St. Louis, in accordance with the 

Missouri library law of 1893, has since that 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 
year levied and collected a tax for the mainte- 
nance of the public library. The amount, fixed 
by vote of the people as provided in the law, 
was raised from one-fifth of a mill on the dollar 
to the maximum of two-fifths in 1901 to meet 
the requirements of a Carnegie gift. In certi- 
fying this action, the Mayor assured Mr. Car- 
newie that it was “not subject to repeal by the 
municipal assembly.” The law has a proviso 
that such tax shall cease in case the voters of 
the city shall so determine by majority vote at 
any annual election. 

In 1921 at a special session of the legislature 
the law was amended by adding a further pro- 
viso that in case the valuation of the taxable 
property within the city should increase, then 
the council may reduce the levy to an amount 
which in its judgment is sufficient, but in no case 
shall the tax for any one year exceed that of the 
previous year by more than ten per cent. 

In 1927 the city authorities announced their 
belief that the revenues of the city were insufh- 
cient to meet its needs. Relying on an opinion 
of the city councillor that the state library law 
was unconstitutional and on the act of 1921 they 
passed an ordinance providing for taxation up 
to the constitutional limit, but making no pro- 
vision for the library fund or any mention of it. 

The library board thereupon applied to the 
state supreme court for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the city to provide for the library’s sup- 
port in accordance with the state law. This 
application, after the usual legal battle, was 
granted on January 18, 1928. In its decision 
the court affirms the constitutionality of the 
library law and pronounces the act of 1921 void 
because it was passed at a special session of the 
legislature called for another purpose. 

The court in speaking of “the recalcitrant 
city authorities,” said, “they deliberately ignored 
and violated the mandatory statute which had 
been adopted by the city.” They “are attempt- 
ing to avoid a legal levy by absorbing its funds 
for other purposes.” 

“After the matter was submitted to a vote 
and adopted by the people, the law became fixed 
and the duty to levy the tax was imperative up- 
on the city authorities. The act of making the 
levy is a ministerial duty imposed by the law. 
In fact, a law of that kind is an appropriation.” 

“Here is a legislative act, imperative in its 
terms, put in force by the people of the city, 
which shall remain in force until repealed or 
modified by the same authority which put it in 
force, as provided in the act itself. If it had 
been desired to reduce the rate or abolish it 
altogether, the remedy was simply to submit the 
matter to a vote and let the people who adopted 
it amend or abolish it. But the city officials, 
the servants of those people, so far as the city 


of St. Louis is concerned, were not willing to 
modify or repeal the act in the manner pointed 
out by the law. They have not. in any regular. 
authorized legal way sought to obtain relief 
from what they claim to be a burden, but, in 
utter defiance of regularity and a_ prescribed 
method, they announce their fixed intention to 
disobey the specific administrative duty com- 
manded of them by the act.” 

The city authorities presented a long and 
labored array of objections (Southwestern Re- 
porter March 28, 1928, 2 (2d): 713-28; 
Liprary JOURNAL. 53:226-28) which were 
urged against the library law “with persistence 
and force.” Some of them, in the language of 
the court “make war upon each other.” The 
court however considered each of them in all 
its rambling ramifications, found them all in- 
valid and issued a peremptory writ command. 
ing the city officials to treat four cents on the 
$100 valuation, collected and to be collected, 
under the levy as made, as for the support of 
the free public library. That order re-affirmed 
a writ issued in July 1927, which ends with the 
words “Herein fail not at your peril.” 

The decision also strongly affirms the au- 
thority of the state to regulate the support of 
public libraries on the ground that they are 
educational institutions. 


WASHINGTON’S INFORMATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


Tue District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion’s Handbook of Washington's Informa- 
tional Resources, compiled by Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr.. secretary of the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Miles O. Price. librarian 
of the U. S. Patent Office, is now being 
distributed. 

Frederick W. Ashley, chief asistant librarion 
of the Library of Congress, in a prefatory note, 
traces the history of District library surveys 
from the earliest in 1897 down to Dr. Mever’s 
excellent Handbook published in 1911. The 
present handbook endeavors to describe more 
in detail the specialized files and indexes main- 
tained by District libraries. 

The survey covers over two hundred Wash- 
ington libraries and these libraries, according 
to the latest estimate contain more than ten 
million volumes. Among these are the Library 
of Congress, third largest in the world, the 
famous Library of the Surgeon General's Office 

the largest medical library in the world: the 
largest: agricultural library and innumerable 
special collections of unsurpassed size and 
value. 

Detailed library descriptions are arranged 
alphabetically by library name, with cross refer- 
ences, and there is a six-page index. 
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THE LIBRARY AND EXPERIMENTAL ADULT CLASSES 


Liprartes furnish the necessary bones and mar- 
row for the educative process. The work of the 
People’s Institute in holding adult discussion 
classes at which the classics of western tradition 
provide the starting point of argument would be 
quite futile without this co-operation, said 
Philip N. Youtz of the Institute in his paper 
read before the third annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education at 
Swarthmore, Pa., May 14. (“Experimental 
Classes in Adult Education.” School and So- 
ciety 28:91-97. 1928). Nine classes have been 
scheduled each week since November 1927 at 
the Muhlenberg Branch of the New York Public 
Library, where Mrs. Helen Wark Grannis, 
branch librarian, has assembled nearly all the 
books for the two courses in the classics on con- 
venient shelves for the use of the School. Sev- 
enty-six titles are listed in the basic bibliogra- 
phy, Classics of the Western World, prepared 
by the Columbia College honors faculty and 
published by the A.L.A., and most of these are 
available in the “Everyman” and other inexpen- 
sive editions, but it was soon evident that stu- 
dents would not be satisfied to stop with the as- 
signed reading. They “surreptitiously explored 
the other volumes by the same author in the 
hope of confounding their leaders’ arguments 
or exposing their superficiality. Students pro- 
tested that their book bills were mounting far 
beyond their means.” 

The Interbranch Loan service of the library 
made it possible to secure several copies of a 
needed work. Indefinite loans were cataloged 
and the reading list for each professor was set 
aside on special shelves, as in a college library. 
For the first few weeks the books were re- 
stricted to “one week during school term,” in 
order to control the student habit of keeping a 
book for weeks on end, writes Mrs. Grannis. 
This proving unsatisfactory, the usual library 
rules now apply to renewals. Circulation sta- 
tistics are difficult to obtain. The adult student 
who works all day and studies at night must be 
interested in his subject to read deeply in it, 
and does not care to be probed. It has not 
seemed wise to put too much emphasis on re- 
commended reading and to gather statistics at 
the expense of spontaneity. Students are en- 
couraged to own their own books, wherever pos- 
sible. In the Muhlenberg Branch the demand 
seems to have been supplied, both in circulation 
and reference. Lecturers and students agree 
that the last year has been the best year of the 
School of the People’s Institute in terms of fa- 
cilities for study and quality of work done. This 
more than justifies the expectation that the re- 
union of library and lecture courses will be in- 


tensified next season. The main lines will he 
extended and the discussion courses wil] jj 
changed to concentrated study of some particu. 
lar intellectual tradition, using the past year’s 
work as background or foundation. : 

The discussion group on the Columbia Hon. 
ors course has been held on Tuesday evenines 
and has been enthusiastically attended by more 
than twenty members of all types—shopkeep- 
ers, teachers, business men and laborers—w},o 
talk informally around a long table. Beginning 
with Bacon, Galileo, Hobbes and Descartes. the 
discussion works down to Marx, Dostoevky. [b- 
sen, Hardy, James, Nietzsche, and Freud. \on- 
day evening has been given to literature, with 
Ernest Boyd, Dr. Helen D. Lockwood, and Mark 
van Doren as speakers, Science is the subject 
of Wednesday evening, with Dr. Edgar Wind, 
Dr. Scott Buchanan, and Dr. Robert Chambers 
and his associates leading. Thursday and Sat- 
urday are devoted to philosophy, with Dr. EF. 
G. Spaulding, Mortimer J. Adler, Dr. Richard 
Mckeon and Dr. Horace M. Kallen. The ex- 
periment of holding classes in the library 
proved so successful that the School decided, 
during the second semester, to give an addi- 
tional course in aesthetics and criticism four 
nights a week at seven o'clock. Dr. Irwin Ed- 
man, Mortimer J. Adler, Dr. Henry Wells, M. 
Cecil Allen, Henry Ladd, and Dr. Thomas 
Munro are the lecturers. 

The cost of the courses is based on a mini- 
mum fee of fifteen dollars an evening for an 
instructor. Thus ten evenings with one instruc- 
tor would cost a group $150 and twenty eve- 
nings twice that amount. The People’s Insti- 
tute is not run for profit and has no 
endowment, but thru a grant of $10,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation it is able to pay part 
of the cost for a limited number of groups 
which are actually unable to be self-supporting. 
In every case this aid is conditional on the 
group's furnishing the place of meeting and a 
definite amount toward the instructor’s fees. 

The lecture is simply a way of making books 
vocal, not a substitute, according to Mr. Youtz. 
“The difficulty with discussion, even in a well 
informed group, is that after the first few ses- 
sions the repertoire of thought is exhausted and 
dulling repetition commences. Succeeding repe- 
titions produce dogmatic convictions and well- 
fortified positions, not curiosity, which you 
remember St. Augustine insists is a necessary 
ingredient for education. Live discussion groups 
need constantly new grist for their mill. With- 
out reading, as well as talking, interest is sure 
to lag. Adult education seems to have no ul- 
terior motives. It is a way of enjoying and 
enriching experience.” 
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A wecessary preliminary to successful library 
co-operation is the existence of good national 
ynion catalogs. In many European countries 
the establishment of such catalogs has been 
taken into consideration, and in some of them 
has already been completed. In an article on 
the proposed Swiss union catalog in the LIBRARY 
JournaL of June 1, there is brief mention of 
what has been done in this direction in various 
European countries. Altho Denmark’s name is 
not to be found there, we may truly say that this 
country has joined the movement, and while it 
has not yet progressed so far as several other 
countries in establishing an imposing union- 
catalog it is worth while considering what is 
coing ‘on in Denmark—especially as we, here 
perhaps more clearly than in any other country, 
find manifestations of the common tendency in 
modern library-policy to favor a development 
permitting each library to function as a particu- 
lar link in a complete system of co-ordinated 
libraries. 

The Danish libraries may roughly be divided 
into two groups: the “public” libraries, gen- 
erally municipal or parochial libraries, sup- 
ported by the government, and the “state” li- 
braries, consisting of the Royal Library which 
is the national library and in foreign literature 
specialises in the humanities, the University Li- 
brary (specialising in the natural sciences )— 
both of these located in Copenhagen, the State 
Library in Aarhus—more general in character, 
and finally various libraries in special fields: 
agriculture, zoology, art, technology, etc. A 
State Library Commission supervising the state- 
supported public libraries secures a close con- 
nection between the two types of libraries. 

The first link in the chain of libraries con- 
sists of the small public libraries in parishes, 
villages and smaller towns. The next is com- 
posed of “central” libraries, about twenty-five 
in all, which at the same time serve as city li- 
braries and as reservoirs for the smaller libra- 
ries—this latter function corresponding some- 
what to the headquarters in the American county 
library system. If a book wanted in one of 
the smaller libraries is not found there, the re- 
quest is sent to the nearest “central” library. 


* Author is a Danish librarian who has been assistant 
librarian at Det Nordjyske Landsbibliotek of Aalborg. 
He came to the United States last year as a fellow of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, to study at 
the Columbia University School of Library Service, 
which in June conferred upon him the B.S. degree. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS IN DENMARK 


BY JENS NYHOLM * 


A printed union catalog of standard books, all 
of which are to be found in each central library, 
serves as a good guide, But as the catalog which 
is merely selective is not a perfect guide, it may 
happen that the book asked for is not to be 
found in the central library, in which case 
the request is transmitted to the State Library 
in Aarhus which serves as a reservoir for the 
“central” libraries. Since its foundation in 
1894, this library by law receives one copy of 
every book published in Denmark and thus con 
tains all Danish books of the last thirty-four 
years, in addition to a great number of older 
books and many foreign publications. If, how- 
ever, the book sought for is an older or foreign 
work, not located there, the request must go 
to one of the other state libraries or to a pri- 
vate or institutional library. But to which? 
A decision on this point in the “central” libra- 
ries would require much equipment and much 
time, and would often still be inconclusive. 
There is here a missing link in the chain, and it 
is to fill this gap that it has been planned to 
establish an institution similar to the Informa- 
tion Bureau in Berlin, tho on a smaller scale. 

In 1926 it was proposed to let the State Li- 
brary Commission function as a central bu- 
reau to locate copies of foreign books asked 
for by the provincial libraries, by help of a 
union card catalog of all foreign books con- 
tained in the libraries of Copenhagen. The 
government was most obliging, but no finan- 
cial support was given for the moment. The 
function of the Commission as an_ informa- 
tion bureau was approved, in so far as it could 
be done without special support! 

The Information Bureau was started in the 
autumn of 1926 with the following resources: 
the staff of the Commission, telephones and 
collections of bibliographies and printed library 
catalogs. In spite of the lack of organization 
of this material the bureau has already proved 
a good working tool. It has been used by near- 
ly all “central” libraries and many of the 
smaller libraries, altho it has been very little 
advertised. By the first of March 1928, 1,354 
requests for books have heen sent to it, seventy- 
five per cent of which have been filled. Super- 
ficially judged, this is an insignificant number, 
but in fact it is a pretty fine result when we 
take into consideration that the institution is 
only in an experimental stage and that all the 
books called for are of a rather special kind. 

Obviously if the Bureau is to fulfil its pur- 
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pose it must have a more up-to-date machinery. 
It is proposed, therefore, to build up a complete 
union catalog of all foreign books in the libra- 
ries of Copenhagen, and perhaps later to in- 
clude all Danish libraries. It is planned to be- 
gin with the year 1901, when the first issue of 
the annual accession catalog of the Royal Li- 
brary was published. 

This accession catalog contains a complete 
record of all new foreign books purchased by 
the Royal Library, the University Library, and 
various other scientific libraries in Copenhagen. 
Since 1906 a corresponding catalog has been is- 
sued by the State Library in Aarhus. Both of 
these catalogs are classed, but not provided with 
indexes and therefore often inconvenient to con- 
sult. It is now planned to cut the titles from 
these catalogs and paste them on cards. This 
immense number of cards must then be revised 
by the Library Commission according to the en- 
tries used in the union catalog supplemented by 
material from other libraries, the books of which 
are not included in the two acccession catalogs. 
It is not intended to print the catalog in 
book form, but to arrange it as a regular card 
catalog. 

The work on this catalog has already been 
begun. and the titles of one issue of the acces- 
sion record of the Royal Library are now to 
be found on file in the office of the Library 
Commission, thanks to accommodating help 
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from the Royal Library which has cut the |is< 
and pasted them on cards. 

A satisfactory completion of the catalog cay 
only be obtained by means of financial suppor 
and it is hoped that the government soon wil! 
make the necessary appropriation, the success{y| 
work already done by the bureau being the bes; 
argument for support. 

With the establishment of this Information 
Bureau (“Bibliotekernes Oplysningskontor” 
the missing link will be inserted in the chain 
of libraries and the whole library system |e 
greatly increased in efficiency. Every Danish 
citizen, regardless of place of residence, will 
then be able quickly to get any Danish book 
he wants (fiction and some older books with 
certain limitations), and will enjoy the use of 
practically all collections of foreign literature 
to be found in the country; and the scholar 
will, further, be able to get special material di- 
rectly from foreign countries by help of inter. 
national inter-library loans, 

Such a library system may be called unique. 
and altho it cannot function perfectly until 
more books, a larger staff and new library quar- 
ters are secured, it is very probable that with 
necessary financial support it will prove to he 
an example of efficient library co-operation com- 
parable to the agricultural co-operation, which 
has made Denmark’s name known all over the 
world. 


THE PORTER LIBRARY AT KANSAS S. T. C. 


By ODELLA NATION 


Librarian of Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


Ox English is the archi- 
tectural design of Porter 
Library which was com- 
pleted last year at a cost 
of $150,000. 

The building measures 
one hundred feet by one 
hundred and fifty. It is 
three stories high and fire- 
proof, of concrete, steel 
and brick construction 
thruout. The exterior is 
of Pittsburg, Kansas, dark 
paving block brick, heavily 
trimmed in Carthage lime- 
stone and harmonizes with 
the other buildings on the 
campus. The cornice work 
and gutters are of sheet 
metal 20 ounce copper. 
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The roofing is of tile laid 
over wood and tar felt. 
The tile is green dull 
olazed French Imperial 
Spanish style. Fenstra steel 
sash casement windows are 
ysed thruout the building. 

The main entrance is on 
the first floor thru a vesti- 
bule which opens into a 
laree lobby measuring 
twenty-six and one-half by 
twenty-seven feet, with 
Kosoto marble floor and 
Caens wainscoating walls. 
At the end of the hall is a 
beautiful stairway of white 
Italian and black York 
Fossil marble with white 
Italian marble balustrades. 
The cost of the stairway 
was $42,500. 

To the left of the entrance hall is the re- 
served book reading room, forty-five by sixty- 
five feet with a seating capacity of about one 
hundred and seventy-five. This is a_ well 
lighted room with windows on two sides, All 
windows are of Pittsburgh glass. 

Other rooms on this floor are the shipping 
room, postoflice, work room, library methods, 
publishers’ library, two small seminar rooms 
and the first tier of the book stack. 

The second, or main floor, contains the main 
reading room, the periodical room, librarian’s 
office and the cataloging room, 

The main reading room, extending along the 
entire south front of the building, is forty-five 
feet by one hundred and fifty, two stories high, 
with Gothic beam ceilings. Oak book cases fin- 
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ished in silver gray extend entirely around the 
walls, giving a shelf capacity of about two thou- 
sand volumes. The room is well lighted with 
large arched windows on the south, east and 
west. The beams in the ceiling are finished in 
silver gray. Celotex and paneled oak are used 
in the ceiling, the celotex being used for its 
good acoustic properties. Fourteen large octa- 
gonal chandeliers of bronze and leaded glass 
give the room a diffused light at night. The 
lighting fixtures were furnished by the Bailey 
Reynolds Electric Company of Kansas City. 
All the furniture in the library is finished in 
silver gray to match the woodwork. The seating 
capacity of the room is about 320. The chairs 
were furnished by the Library Bureau, tables by 
the Doten-Dunton Desk Co., Boston. 

The periodical reading 
room opens into the main 
lobby and into the main 
reading room. The light 


fixtures in this room and 
PrRiobidatu in the lobbies are of the 
same styie as those in the 


Se x 59 
Reom 
a 


main reading room, tho 
much smaller, and quite 
different in shape. Maga- 
zine cases are built along 
the south wall. Table 
lights can be used in the 
two reading rooms on the 
second floor. The periodi- 
cal reading room has a 
seating capacity of about 
one hundred and thirty- 
five. The seating capacity 
of the four reading rooms 
iis approximately 900, 
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Battleship linoleum covers the floors in all 
the rooms with the exception of the lobby on 
the first floor, 

The building is heated by high pressure steam 
supplied from the central power plant. 

Entrance to the shipping department is placed 
at the back of the library and opens on the 
street. 


The third floor contains two large museum 
rooms with a floor space of fifty by one hundred 


Recocnizinc the problem of the modern library 
either large or small with respect to the han- 
dling of periodicals, we set ourselves the task of 


developing some adequate means of caring for 
the current and past periodical issues. 


Mr. A. Lee Henderson 


of the Psychology De- | 


partment of our College 
of Education was com- 


mandeered for the work. 
He was told what was 
needed and all the items 
that would have to be 
taken into consideration. 
He applied himself to 
the task and in my opin- 
ion has worked out the 
best plan for the display, 
eare, and filing of un- 
bound and current pe- 
riodicals which has yet 
been offered to libraries. 
1 have had the opportu- 
nity of using almost 
every variety of period- 
ical shelves, display 
eases and cupboards and 
have never found one 


which so adequately 


meets this need m a CABINET MADE BY THE DODDINGTON COMPANY, 


library as the case now 
described. 

Lack of size standardization, the number of 
issues collected before binding, the nature of the 
group served by the library, the nature of the 
average library space allotment, and many other 
similar situations were considered in the de- 
velopment of the cabinet described and pictured 
in this article. By referring to the cut the 
features mentioned may be noted. 

The cabinet shown is a twenty-five unit case; 
we also have a fifteen unit case in use, By 
grouping these units or placing them in avail- 


ON HANDLING CURRENT PERIODICALS 


45) WEST BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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feet. A marble stairway ascends to the Museum 
from the main lobby on the second floor. 

The steel stacks have four tiers and afford 
space for the shelving of one hundred thousand 
books. Carrels on each stack floor are provided 
for faculty and students doing work requirins 
constant access to books in the stacks. The 
stacks are of Art Metal Construction Company 
make. 

Delivery desks on the first and second floors 
are of white marble with cork tops. 


able spaces the problem of periodical handling 
is greatly simplified if not eliminated. 

It will be observed that the general plan fol- 
lowed is that of the usual large filing case. The 
five drawer units on the top row are shown in 
the flush or closed por. 
tion, forming a dirt-tight 
compartment for each 
periodical with the cur- 
rent issue resting upon a 
slanted front. This front 
is of such an angle that 
the whole of the cover 
front is visible. At the 
bottom of the slant front 
is a trough-like space into 
which the bottom = end 
edge is placed. 

This feature holds the 
end edges of the maga: 
zines straight pre- 
vents sagging or dipping 
which will occur if this 
is not provided. On the 
front of this end-trough 
can be seen the pull grip 
and name card holder. 

The third row is seen 
open exposing the en- 
tire binder edge of the 
back issues. Any one of 
these numbers can be 
drawn out without lifting out or restacking the 
remaining ones, The filing space for each 
periodical will hold, on the average, two years’ 
issues, 

Several advantages are claimed for this case, 
some of which are: neatness, compactness, dirt 
and dust proof, exposure of entire front cover 
of current issues, ample space and accessibility 
for back issues, an attractive way of displaying 
the current numbers of periodicals and a con- 


venient way of caring for the back numbers 
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until they are ready for binding. and especially 
the flexibility of the plan, allowing for in- 
definite growth—another unit, large or small, 
may be added as the growth of the library de- 
mands it. 

We found in our own library that some of 
the odd spaces in out-of-the-way corners could 
be utilized by filling them with small cases of 
a few units each, and even very odd shaped 
nooks were filled with as many of the units as 
could be placed therein. 


Sweven can trace the growth of its public li- 
brary movement back for the period of a cen- 
tury. As early as 1828-30 a bill concerning 
public libraries was introduced in the national 
parliament, the Riksdag. Jt was a motion for 
the establishment of parochial libraries as a 
complement to the public schools, but the time 
was not ripe and it was not accepted, writes 
Helja Jacobson of the State Library, Malmé, in 
the Library Assistant for May (“The Public 
Libraries of Sweden.” 21:106-112), A society 
with a similar purpose was founded in 1835 in 
the diocese of Karlstad, Jt was not until be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, when P. A. Siljestrém, 
after a journey to the United States, began to 
work for the public libraries, that it was pos- 
sible to talk of a time of prosperity, The first 
town libraries were also set up in the sixties, 
and the temperance societies and different indus- 
tries founded many libraries of their own. 

Altho the question of subvention from the 
covernment had been discussed in the Riksdag 
many times, and a yearly grant was appropri- 
ated in 1905, it was not until 1912 that the 
present regulations concerning grants to public 
libraries were first laid down. This step owed 
much to Doctor Valfrid Palmgren. She gave 
the first course in librarianship ever arranged 
in Sweden and also started the first real chil- 
dren’s library, in 191]. The minimum grant 
is forty Swedish crowns and the maximum 400 
crowns annually. A necessary condition is that 
the library obtain at least an equivalent sum 
from another quarter, usually the municipality, 
and only one library in every municipality may 
receive this state support. The grant is issued 
in the form of bound books, which have to be 
chosen from the Library Advisers’ (Bibliotek- 
skonsulenterna) edited standard catalog. There 
are two of these Advisers, who act as counsellors 
in all affairs concerning public and school li- 
braries, 

Government aid was granted to 1181 public 
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It is possible to have two standard sizes, one 
size larger than the one shown, to take care of 
the very large size periodicals. Comparatively 
few over-size periodicals are published so that 
one or two twenty-five unit cabinets of the 
large size ought to care for the needs of most 
libraries. 

Loa Evetyn Battey, Librarian, 
College of Education Library, 
Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


libraries in 1920, These libraries owned a 
stock of 1,227,342 volumes, and the issue of 
books during the year was 2,473,500 volumes, 
The area of Sweden is 448,460 myriares (2.59 
myriares equalling one square mile), and the 
population 6,074,368. The three most northerly 
provinces of Sweden have together 116,188 
myriares, or nearly as much as England alone, 
with, two, three and four inhabitants respectively 
in every myriare. The travelling library is the 
only means of providing these far away people 
with books. There are four intermediary insti- 
tutions for the distribution of travelling libra- 
ries, in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Lund and 
Lulea. 

The Association of Public Libraries of Swe- 
den (Sveriges Allmianna_ Biblioteksférening) 
was formed in 1915. Its official journal is 
Biblioteksbladet. In 1921 the Association ed- 
ited a classification system for Swedish libra- 
ries. It is a letter system built on an old prac- 
tice in the scientific libraries, and is therefore 
a national product. It has been adopted by 
most of the public libraries and for some years 
past has been used in the booksellers’ annual 
catalog. 

In 1924 a Public Library Committee pre- 
sented a report suggesting a scheme for the 
thoro reform of the whole public library sys- 
tem. According to this, the public libraries 
would be able to get a considerably higher state 
grant, and some larger public libraries would 
become central libraries for special districts of 
the province with the object in view of helping 
smaller libraries with advice and the loan of 
more expensive and rare books. A small be- 
ginning has been made at the cathedral city of 
Linképing, which owns a famous old dio- 
cesan library with 140,000 volumes and 2,200 
manuscripts. This library, together with the 
modern municipal library of the town, will open 
to the public as the first central library of this 


kind. The annual state grant will be about 
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22,000 crowns. The city has used 25,000 


crowns of the proceeds from the public amuse- 
ments tax to enlarge the diocesan library 


building. 


Stockholm will in the near future have a 


modern public library system. A new building, 


called Stockholm’s Town Library, has been 
erected with money given by Knut Wallenberg 


and his wife (1,500,000 Swedish crowns) with 


an additional 730,000 crowns from a_ public 


fund. The former parish and association ]i- 


braries will be reorganized to form branch li- 
braries and delivery stations. 
Gothenburg’s beautiful building was opened 


in 1900, and is intended primarily for scientific 


research. Five public libraries are supported 
by the Dickson Donation, established by Robert 
Dickson, a Scotchman who with his brother 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 


To the Editor of the Liprary Journat: 

1 have had several inquiries as to the method 
used in the arranging and cataloging of the man- 
uscripts in the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery. It occurred to me that a short note 
on the manner in which our historical papers 
are treated might be of interest to the readers 
of the Liprary JourNAL. 

The historical manuscripts cover a period of 
about nine hundred years and consist of per- 
sonal papers, charters, court rolls, official pa- 
pers, etc., and innumerable documents quite im- 
possible to classify. 

The process of cataloging has hardly yet be- 
gun; only 35,000 items have so far been cata- 
loged. 

I, Physical Arrangement of the Manuscripts. 

The personal papers and letters of a man, if 
purchased en bloc by the Library, are kept intact 
and arranged in chronological order. All other 
miscellaneous collections of papers or individual 
items are arranged and filed chronologically in 
a miscellaneous file, 

Il. Cataloging. 

The number of manuscripts in the Library is 
so large that elaborate cataloging is impossible. 
Cards are made primarily for finding purposes 
and contain date, author’s name, addresses or 
title of the document; bibliographical descrip- 
tion, source and accession number. 

The card catalog consists of three files: 

(a) Accession card, filed by aecession num- 
ber. The accession file takes care of each col- 
lection as a unit. Each number is preceded by 
certain letters which refer to the given collec- 

tion; i. e., the Loudoun accession numbers are 
preceded by the letters LO; the Vallejo acces- 
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made a fortune as timber merchants in Sweden, 
Malm6 Town Library has a central library with 


42,000 volumes, and issued 370,500 volumes jn 
1927. Norrképing is a manufacturing town of 
60,400 inhabitants which has had since 1924 
a library of about 100,000 volumes, a consolida- 
tion of private collections, school libraries, and 
an earlier public library. A special feature of 
Helsingborg’s Town Library is its exchange of 
books with the public library of Helsingér, the 
small Danish town only twenty minutes’ dis. 
tance from Helsingborg, with permanent ferry 
communications over the Sound. The Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish languages are so cog. 
nate to one another as to enable the people 
of the different countries to understand each 


other without much difficuity. 


sion numbers are preceded by the letters \ A; 
and so forth. Miscellaneous collections and 
items are preceded by the letters HM. 

(b) Chronological card, filed strictly by date; 
every card is given a date, supplied if not on 
the document. The great difficulty has always 
been to supply readers with all the documents 
pertaining to the event or subject in which they 
are interested, Having this in mind, I have de: 
vised a chronological file in which each docu- 
ment is represented by a card which is filed 
strictly by date. This chronological file acts as 
a subject index in so far as it brings together 
all the material relating to a certain event or 
period regardless of collection. 

(c) Author card, filed alphabetically. The 
alphabetical file, or dictionary catalog, contains, 
in addition to author cards, short form refer- 
ence cards as follows: 

1. Names of persons; i. e., for signatures 
other than name of author, and subject 
references to certain persons, and other 
added entries, 

2. Subjects not readily found by the chron- 
ological file; e. g., Indian Affairs, Pri- 
vateering, Witchcraft, and the like. 

3. Classes: Manuscripts designated by a 
class or group name; e. g., Diaries. 
Chronicles, Treaties, etc., are listed un- 
der the name of the class. 

Liturgies, classical and medieval authors, 
Middle English manuscripts and manuscripts 0! 
modern authors are cataloged according to their 
several needs, but any incidental material that 
may be of interest to the historian is registered 
in the historical files. 

R. B, HASELDEN, Division of Manuscripts. 
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[; is an ingenious proposal that has been 
worked out to make up the additional million 
necessary to insure the further grant of a mil- 
lion dollars fund from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for endowment of the American Library 
Association in its future work. That corpora- 
tion which has so abundantly shown its faith in 
the value of public libraries has made the lib- 
eral provision that every added membership 
and every annual subscription for a_ stated 
period might be reckoned toward that amount 
on the five per cent basis, 7.e., that every five 
dollars in membership or pledged subscription 
should represent a hundred dollars in capital. 
The A. L. A. four hundred are not to constitute 
a social aristocracy within the Association as 
the phrase traditionally suggests but only en- 
rollment among those who show their faith by 
their works. Jf the quota plan of seeking a 
hundred subscribers in Chicago. a hundred in 
New York and alloting the balance of two hun- 
dred to other parts of the country should prove 
as successful in peace as in raising money for 
sood causes during the war, that success will 
assure to our association a wonderful future of 
good works, 


Now that the library book post is in full oper- 
ation, at least in its initiatory stage, it is very 
right to hark back in full recognition of the 
sreat service of Alfred L. Spencer of Savona, 
New York, as the pioneer of this beneficence to 
the community, which extends of course over 
the whole nation. Mr. Spencer has made this 
cause practically his life work since 1916, 
when as a school principal his attention was 
attracted in this direction. His thought was to 
reach local communities with a “penny post” 
rate of one cent for an ordinary volume and 
two cents for a larger book, and in 1919, when 
chairman of a rural library committee of the 
New York Library Association, he made a prac- 
tical experiment in his own neighborhood by 
arranging with the local post ofice to supply 
stamps beyond these figures from a donation 


765 
generously made for the purpose. This ex- 
periment proved successful as groundwork for 
the argument which he thereafter pushed home, 
and in 1925 the American Library Association 
in its resolutions gave him a vote of thanks 
for his altruistic endeavor. Not always does a 
reform bear fruit within the lifetime of the 
seed-sower. but Mr. Spencer has had the gratift- 
cation to see at least a start made in the right 
direction. He remains fully active and looks 
forward to the more full realization of his 
dream as the present limited scheme proves its 
value. Credit should also be given to H. H. B. 
Meyer of the Library of Congress for the 
effective address which he made at the hearings 
before the Postal Committee, which clinched 
the argument earlier brought forward. The 
files of the LipRaRY JOURNAL give evidence of 
the indebtedness of the library community to 
Mr. Spencer in this field. 


Bex library trustees, if any. have shown the 
enlightened vision and munificent generosity 
that made the relation of John Griswold White 
with the Cleveland Public Library and with the 
city of Cleveland so notable. In the magnifi- 
cent and wonderfully equipped library build- 
ing, of which Cleveland has such right to be 
proud, his gift some vears since of the collec- 
tion now reaching with his additions fifty 
thousand items, especially rich in folklore and 
Orientalia. is the central feature of the Library 
and to this is now to be added by bequest his 
collection on chess, perhaps the most complete 
in existence, while his will leaves also to the 
Library an endowment fund of a quarter-mil- 
lion dollars. He came into library relations 
forty-four vears ago. serving for a time as 
president, and during his first term in that of- 
fice the wise choice was made of William 
Howard Brett as Cleveland’s publie librarian. a 
choice fortunate beyond words of commenda- 
tion. Thereafter he was designated for other 
public service as a private citizen, but in 1910 
he returned to the Library Board and for the 
past fifteen years, during the planning and 
building of the new library edifice, he has been 
its president. To him, therefore, more than to 
any other person, in co-operation with Mr. 
Brett and Miss Eastman, Cleveland owes the 
magnificent building and the splendid collec: 
tions which are its pride. He passed on at the 
ripe age of eighty-three and his name should 
indeed have a high place in the history of 
American libraries. 


Tue Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL returns 


cordial thanks to the two hundred and more 
friends, a large proportion from the library 
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; , profession, who sent to him on his eightieth 
: birthday, September 4, 1928, messages, not of 
condolence for age but of good will, encour- 
agement and inspiration for continuance of 
: youth, Among all the experiences of those 
Bo many years none have been more heartening, 

none more inspiring, none more appreciated, 
} and, he hopes, fruitful, than the friendly rela- 

tions, many of them close intimacies, which 

have come to him in the half century since the 


NEW ENGLAND STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS CONFERENCE 


Ox June 26-29 at the Eastland Hotel, Port- 

land, the six state library associations of New 

England with affliated groups met for a second 

joint conference which in enjoyment and en- 

; thusastic good fellowship compared favorably 

with the first similar conference held at 

; Swampscott in June 1925, The registration was 
418. 

P| The programs for the seven general sessions 

' included discussions of practical library prob- 

a lems, addresses on the educational importance 

of libraries, the past and future of the public 


library and talks on literature or of a literary 
flavor. 

Very practical indeed was H. J. Carlson’s pa- 
per on small library buildings which, illustrated 
by lantern slides, showed how an architect who 
understands the library problem can combine 
beauty of exterior design with an efficient work- 
ing interior even in the smallest library build- 
ing. Even if it did not settle forever some of 
the lending department problems, the round 
table led by Iva M. Young of: Bellows Falls, 
ea Vermont, provoked such lively and heated dis- 
a cussions as to threaten those who stayed with 
a the loss of lunch. 

mi } A new opportunity of co-operation for the 
public library was presented by Paul W. Fuller 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Fuller described the work of this 
bureau to improve the background of the trade 
By union worker thru a general information service, 
; | study classes and conferences, teachers’ registry, 
research work, “workers’ bookshelves,” a co- 
operative book service and a library loan serv- 
ice. He demonstrated how the public library 
ee in its adult education program can prove a 
a valuable asset to co-operation between capital 
re and labor. Mr. Charles B. Shaw, librarian of 
Swarthmore College, showed how the library can 
Pat be linked up with some of the modern educa- 
tional projects such as the Dalton plan and 
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foundation of this Journal, the Amerieay 


Library Association and the Library Asso¢jq. 
tion of Great Britain and of the world ido 
movement in library progress in which 6; 
own country has taken the lead. Few inyey. 
ments of effort yield a hundred and more jj; 
cent interest as does that in library service ay) 
we will all hope that the joyous profession 9: 
librarianship may reap even richer reward jy 
the developments of the great future before jy. 


plans similar to the reading for honors sche 
at Swarthmore which he described in detail. 

At the general first session Henry fF. 

Dunnack, state librarian of Maine, spoke o» 
“Tendencies in Library Work,” emphasizing as 
most important the extensions of library service 
to rural communities. Dealing with a somewhat 
similar subject “Viewpoints from Tomorrow's 
Library,” Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore, visualized the 
public library as the overthrower of supersti. 
tion and absurd leadership, bridging the gap 
between the formally educated and the unedu- 
cated thru aid in self education. A _ better un- 
derstanding of the psychology of its readers and 
the legitimate use of the various avenues of 
publicity will aid in bringing to the public 
library such financial support as to make the 
$1.60 per capita which Cleveland now spends 
seem small. Large endowments for public 
libraries are vitally needed and Mr. Wheeler 
prophesies that they will be forthcoming when 
the public wakes up to the real value of the 
public library as an educational institution. 

In her talk on “Art in Life,” Mrs. Edith Very 
Sherwood discussed the historical significance 
and interpretation of art in its relation to life 
showing that it has always been the language 
of spiritual ventures and experiences from 
Ancient Egypt to the modern world. In con- 
clusion Mrs. Sherwood presented the audience 
with a carefully prepared mimeographed list 
of books on the various branches of the fine 
arts which might form a basis for an art collec- 
tion in any library. Running thru the list 
she indicated those which might be suitable for 
first purchases by very small libraries. 

The gradual evolution of the public library 
in one state was considered by Susan Archibald, 
librarian of the Middlebury Public Library 
Middlebury, Vermont. Her paper “Past and 
Future of Vermont Libraries” showed extensive 
research in the past, was delightfully humorous 
in spots and well deserves preservation in priit. 
Another Vermonter, Levi P. Smith, state 
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senator and a thoro booklover, under the title 
of “The Interpreter’s House” gave an outsider’s 
view of the public library. 

“Life Rafts of Reading: Some Comments on 
Drowning in a Sea of Printer’s Ink” was the 
title of an address by Professor Ernest C. 
Marriner, professor of bibliography and 
librarian of Colby College. Emphasizing his 
points with pungent witticisms and happy 
epigrams. Prof. Marriner made it clear that in 
reading we should become as little children, 
reading what we wish but with the desire to 
improve. With adults as with children there is 
opportunity for wise guidance and this the pub- 
lic library is qualified to give. Mr. John A. 
Macy whose talk on “Reading for Enjoyment” 
concluded the sessions, showed himself in gen- 
eral agreement with Prof. Marriner tho he 
stressed the importance of reading with the mind 
free and relaxed. 

“Modern American Poetry” was considered 
by Wilbert Snow, associate professor of 
literature at Wesleyan University. He com- 
pared the forms and rhythms used by modern 
American poets with those used by the earlier 
generation and by English poets of today and 
was especially enthusiastic over the merit and 
popularity of poetry as an interpreter of Amer- 
ican life. Himself a poet of recognized merit, 
Prof. Snow concluded by reading “The Country 


Dance.” “Prayer Meeting,” and other poems 


from his volume The Inner Harbor which suc- 
cessfully interprets the Maine coast and _ its 


people. 

One of the brightest spots on the whole pro- 
gram was Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott’s “Personal 
Reminiscences of New England Authors.” As 
the daughter of Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Elliott had many unusual 
contacts with Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, 
Holmes, Henry James and other authors of their 
day. In a delightfully informal and chatty 
manner she told of the incidents which stand 
out in her memory as she saw these men in their 
own homes or in the home of her parents. 

The following officers were elected by four of 
the state associations: Maine: President, Ada 
Britton, Caribou: vice-presidents, Mary Buzzell, 
Lincoln. and Edith Snow, Portland; secretary, 
Elmar T, Boyd, Bangor; treasurer, Jennie W. 
Smith, Waterville. 

New Hampshire: President, Helen Cushing, 
University of New Hampshire; vice-presidents, 
Martha Cutler, Peterboro, and Annabelle 
Secombe, Milford; secretary, Agnes C. Norton, 
Hanover: treasurer, Helen C. Clarke, Concord. 

Vermont: President, Priscilla Bancroft, 
Proctor; vice-president, Rebecca Wright, 
Montpelier; secretary, Minnie Gordon, Rutland. 

Massachusetts: President, Galen W. Hill, 
Quincy; vice-presidents, Leslie T. Little, Wal- 
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tham, and Joyce G. Bisbee. Lynn: treasurer, 
George W. Evans, Somerville: recording see- 
retary, Harold A. Wooster, Brockton: corre- 
sponding secretary, E. Lucille Palmer, Attle- 
boro; editor of publications, W. N. Seaver, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; dele- 
gate to American Library Association Council, 
H. C. Wellman, Springfield. 

Abridged from the reports of the 
secretaries of the six state associations, 


IDAHO STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue first biennial meeting of the Idaho State 
Library Association was held in Twin Falls. 
May 14-16, with Marion C. Orr, chairman of 
the program committee, acting as president in 
the absence of Miss Hibbard. 

The program included papers on modern 
poetry, the modern novel, and “reading with a 
purpose”; one session was given to working 
with young people, and another to the discus- 
sion of various library problems. [It was de- 
cided to continue working for a county library 
law and plans for more intensive publicity are 
to be made by the executive committee. The 
present plan of alternating district meetings 
with biennial state meetings will continue. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Marion C. Orr, librarian of the Idaho Falls 
library; vice-president, Mary D. Rains, libra- 
rian of the Boise library; secretary-treasurer, 
Edith Dygert, Twin Falls library. 

Epirn Dycert, Secretary. 


THE CALENDAR 


Sept. 17-22. At New College, Oxford. Annual meeting 
of the Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux. 

Oct. 4-5. At North Platte. Annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Library Association. The president, Eleanor 
M. Wheeler, librarian of the North Platte public 
library, is making all arrangements. 

Oct. First week. At Sterling. Colorado Library As- 
sociation, 

Oct. 11. Annual fall meeting of New Jersey Library 
Association. Montelair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 

Oct. 11-12. At State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 
Kentucky Library Association, 

Oct. 17-19. In Danville. Illinois Library Association. 

Oct. 17-19. At Toledo. Ohio Library Association. 

Oct. 26. At Providence. Rhode Island Library Asso- 
ciation’s fall meeting. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3. At Baton Rouge, La. Biennial meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Library Association, Off- 
cers: President, Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City; 
Secretary, Virginia Fairfax, 4900 St. Charles Avenue, 
New Orleans. 

Nov. 7-10. At Biloxi, Miss. Biennial meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association. 

Dec. 27-20. In Chicago. Midwinter meetings of the 
A. 1. A. Council and other library organizations, 

June, 1929. In Rome. International Library Congress 
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Clara L. Abernethy, for seven years ref- 
erence librarian in the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion office, became assistant librarian of 
Winthrop College at Rock Hill, September 8. 
She is succeeded by Helen H. Aten, 1923 Wis- 
consin, librarian at Ladysmith and Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Adaline Bernstein, 1918 Western Reserve, ap- 
pointed head of the order department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, succeeding C. 
Tefft Hewitt. 

Russell Buchanan, until recently in the Cir- 
culation Department of the General Library at 
Stanford University, is now assistant reference 
librarian of the Hoover War Library. 

Marian R. Clark, 1924 Wisconsin, appointed 
consulting librarian with the Democrat Print- 
ing Company, Madison. In the past four years 
Miss Clark has held positions as county libra- 
rian at Racine and librarian at Eveleth, Minn. 

Luther L. Dickerson, executive assistant to 
the A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, succeeds Charles E. Rush as libra- 
rian of the Indianapolis Public Library about 
October 1. 

Florence Dodd, 1920 Wisconsin, has resigned 
as high school librarian in Ironwood, Mich. 

Harriet Goodall, librarian at the Horace Mann 
School, Gary, Indiana, had been appointed li- 
brarian of the Marion (Ill.) High School, and 
is succeeded by Velma Ruth Shaffer. 

Margaret Grant, head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Gary (Ind.) Public Library has 
resigned to become librarian of the Lorain Pub- 
lic Library. She is succeeded by Marjorie Bow- 
ers. 1925 New York State, who comes from the 
Northwestern University School of Commerce 
Library. 

Theodore L. Haman, 1926 Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed business librarian to Mr. Joseph R. 
Warner, 61 Broadway, New York. The posi- 
tion, which is a new one, covers “general re- 
search in commerce, economics and finance.” 


Frances Hannum 1915 Wisconsin, appointed 
librarian of the Ann Arbor, Mich., Public 
Library. 

Harper. To fill the need felt by many peo- 
ple engaged in library work with children for 
a specialist in children’s work, particularly in 
the selection and appraisal of books, Wilhelmina 
Harper, formerly supervisor of children’s work 
in the Kern County (Calif.) Free Library, is 
now offering her personal services as consulting 
children’s librarian in any capacity pertaining 
to the development of children’s work. Miss 
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Harper is available in an independent capa: ity 
and with the endorsement of Milton J. Feroy. 
son, state librarian. Since library service 4, 
children is measured by the type of book viven 
them to read, book selection will receive <pecia| 
expert attention. Miss Harper will keep lila. 
ries informed of the best children’s books of 
the month from the presses of all the leadino 
publishers. Titles will be printed on cards 
with publisher and price given, annotated ay 
eraded, and arranged for filing. For those <p. 
siring it, the Dewey decimal classification yyy. 
ber for each book with indication of added ep. 
tries will be supplied by a trained catalover, 
Standard collections of children’s books care. 
fully selected in accordance with particular 
needs will be made. Suggestions will be eiyen 
on replacements, and entire annual juvenile 
book orders made up if that is desired. Advice 
will be given on any problem that may arise 
in the course of library work with children. 
Communications may be addressed to \iss 
Harper at 850 Hamilton Avenue, Palo Alto. 
California. 

C. Tefft Hewitt, head of the order depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of  Pittshurch 
for the last twenty years became librarian of 
the Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, September 1, succeeding the late Harold L. 
Wheeler. 

Margaret S. Hickman, 1913 Pratt, formerly 
librarian of the Public Library of Rochester. 


-Minn., was appointed principal of the foreign 


department of the Los Angeles Public Library 
in place of Maryetta Mackey, principal for the 
last six years, whose leave of absence is con- 
tinued owing to illness. 


Grace Hill, 1912 New York State, of the Uma- 
tilla County Library, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Los Angeles Library School. Miss 
Hill has been an instructor of the library train- 
ing class in Kansas City, Missouri, head of the 
Catalog Department in Kansas City, and an in- 
structor in Simmons College School of Library 
Science. 


E. Cockburn Kyte, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the (British) Library Association and 
recently library consultant for the publishing 
firm of John and Edward Bumpus, London, suc- 
ceeds Nathan Van Patten as librarian of Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ont., with rank of pro- 
fessor. 

Ethel Malec, 1927 Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed high school librarian in Eau Claire 
after a year as assistant in the Stevens Point 
Teachers College. 
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Flossie M. Martin, 1925 Wisconsin, has re- 
.joned as cataloger in the Waterloo (lowa) Pub- 
lic Library to have charge of libraries in the 
high schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Hester Meigs, 1925 Wisconsin, appointed as- 
stant librarian in the State Normal School at 


Vallev City, N. D. 


Vivian Little Norrid, 1916 Wisconsin, suc- 
seeds Marian R. Clark as librarian of the Eve- 
leth (Minn.) Public Library. 


Violet Shue. formerly assistant reference 
librarian of the Hoover War Library is now 
assistant. reference librarian in the General 
Library at Stanford University. 


Martha Stewart, 1925 Pittsburgh, formerly 
with the Public Library of Lima, Ohio, ap- 
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pointed first assistant, schools department, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Nancy Vaughan, principal of the science and 
industry department of the Los Angeles Public 
Library for the past five years, resigned to take 
a position in the New York Public Library on 
September 1. She is succeeded by Anne Fraser 
Leidendeker, of the science and industry de- 
partment, formerly librarian of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago, and on the 
staff of the American Institute of Technology 
and University of Arizona. 

Heliodore Valle, chief of the bibliographical 
section, Library Division, Ministry of bduea- 
tion, Mexico City, has accepted appointment as 
curator of the Mexican and Central American 
collections in the Hoover War Library, Stan- 
ford University. 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN THE LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


See Liprary ADMINISTRATION. 
Liprartes. See Instruction 1N Use OF 
LIBRARIES. 

(pprenticrs’ Liprary ComMpaANY OF PHILADELPHIA 

Pennsylvania library history: The Apprentices’ 
Library Company of Philadelphia. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
11:50-51. 1928. 

Bibliographical Society of America. Papers. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1928. 20: 1-114. 1926. 

Kimball, E. P. The student makes his own bibli- 
ography. School and Society. 28:174-177. 1928. 

Books AND READING 

Costello, H. T., ed. A List of Books for a College 
Student’s Reading. 2nd ed. rev. Hartford: Trinity 
College, 1928. pap. 1ll6p. (*Bull.”, v. 25, no. 2.) 

Knapsacks of vacation reading. Books and Notes 
of the Los Angeles Free Library. 2: 103-108. 1928. 

Leeds (England) Public Libraries. Libraries Com- 
mittee. “What to Read” series. Various titles. 1928. 
2d. each. 

CATALOGING 

Akers, S. G. Cataloging simplified through drop- 
ping exceptions to the rule. Wis. Lib. Bull, 24: 179- 
199. 1928. 

Warren, H. B. The use of L. C. cards in small 
libraries. Lip. Jour. 53: 662-663. 1928. 

Cumpren, Work Wirn. See Liprary Work wIitH 
CHILDREN, 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

Conover, Charlotte, and Adele A. R. Schuchardt. 

More books for children. For readers of 
seven to nine. Adventure books. Two lists. St. 
Louis Pub. Lib. Monthly Bull. August 1928. pap. 
p. 157-168. 

CHILDREN’S READING 

Murphy, G. C. Magazines for children. Towa Lib. 
Quar. 10: 216-218. 1928. 

Snaith, Stanley. Libraries and the reading of 
children. Reprinted from Lib. World. Wilson Bull. 
3: 278-280. 1928. 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 
Anderson, William, and S. H. Glidden. A System 


com ps, 


of Classification for Political Science Collections: 
with Special Reference to the Needs of Municipal 
and Governmental Research Libraries. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minn. Press, 1928. pap. 1388p. “Pubs.” 
of Bur. for Research in Govt., no. 8.) 

Penfield, Harriet. The classifier in a large library. 
Lis. Jour. 53: 655-656. 1928. 

County Lisrartes 

Martin, L. A. Art work in a county library. Wil. 
son Bull. 3: 281-282. 1928. 

Weidensee, Marian. Library service in Potter 
County. South Dakota Lib. Bull. 14: 31-34. 1928 


Exuipits. See Lisrary Exuterrs. 


Fiction 

Topic groups in fiction. Ln. and Book World. 

17: 474-475. 1928. 
Scuoo. Lisraries 

Board of Education. Memorandum on Libraries 
in State-Aided Secondary Schools in England. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Off., 1928. pap. 26p.  (“Edu- 
cational Pamphlets,” no. 51.) 

High school library standards. Reprinted from 
the High School Journal for April, 1928. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina. University Ex- 
tension Division. Extension Bull. 7: no. 13. 77p. 
May 1928. 

Ingles, May. The place of the high-school library 
in a national library service. School and Soctety. 
28: 159-163. 1928. 


INNERPEFFRAY Linrary, SCOTLAND 
Dickie, W. Innerpeffray Library. Lib. Assn. 
Record. 6: 100-105. 1928. 
Instruction THE Use or Lisrarirs 
Fay, L. E. Instruction in agricultural college li- 
brary work in land grant colleges. Agr. Lib, Notes. 
3: 229-232. 1928. Also in Lin. Jour. 53: 658-659. 
1928 
Instruction on the uses of the library under the 
Dalton plan fin Pennsylvania high schools!. Penn, 
State Council of School Librarians. Penn. Lib. News 
Letter. May 1928. 8 mim. p. 
McDonnell, Mary. Finding it in books. 
Ball. 3: 275-277. 1928. 
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LipRARIANSHIP 

Jennings, J. T. The Librarian’s Opportunity as an 
Educator; a Commencement Address given before 
the St. Louis Library School June 5, 1928. St. Louis 
(Mo.) Library School, 1928. pap. 5p. 

LibRARIES 
MEXICO 

Babcock, C. E. Mexican participation in American 
library association work; Educational role of the 
librarv in the republic of Mexico, by E. V. Bringas. 
Pan. Am. Union Bull. 62: 785-794. 1928. 

SPAIN 

Hoecker, Rudolf. Dar spanische Bibliothekswesen; 
Versuch einer Bibliotheco-Bibliographie. Archiv. fiir 
Bibliographie, Buch-u. Bibliothekswesen. Beiheft 2. 
Wilson. pap. 62p. 1928. 

UNITED STATES 

Roland-Marcel, Pierre. La bibliothéque aux Etats- 

Unis. Revue de Paris. 35:372-391. 1928. 
VIRGINIA 

Adequate library facilities for Virginia. Va. Libs. 
1:17-29. 1928. 

Virginia State Library. Library Extension Division. 
Statistics of Virginia Libraries, 1927-1928. Richmond, 
1928. pap. (4p.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Hyde, D. W., jr.. and M. O. Price, eds. Handbook 
of Washington’s Informational Resources. Washing- 
ton: D. C. Lib. Assn., 1928. pap. 52p. 

See also Pusiic Lipraries. 
Liprary ADMINISTRATION 

Lowe, J. A. Public Library Administration. A.L.A., 

1928. cl. 175p. 
Lisrary 

Prouty, Louise. Exhibits behind glass in library 

buildings. Lip. Jour. 53: 651-654. 1928. 
Library MACHINERY 

Bostwick, A. E. Machinery in the Library. St. 
Louis Public Library, 1928. pap. 24p. 

Lisrary SCHOOLS 

Demchevsky, Margaret. The first library course 
in Bulgaria. Lib. Assn. Record. ns. 6: 120-122. 
1928. 

University of Chicago. Graduate Library School. 
[First announcement.] 1928-29. 
Liprary Work witH CHILDREN 

Moulthrop, E. M. Psychology and children. Mich. 

Lib. Bull. 19: 195-196. 1928. 


Metrovouran Liprary, Pekinc, CHINA 
lhe Metropolitan Library. First Annual Report, 
for the year ending June 30, 1927. Peking, 1927. 
pap. 52p. 
Mexico. See Liprartes, sUBHEAD Mexico. 


PERIODICALS 
Walter, F. K. Periodical literature and the uni- 
versity library. Reprinted from Minn. Chats. Wilson 
Bull. 3: 283-285. 1928. 
See also Cuitpren’s Reapinc; Union Lists. 
See Apprentices Liprary COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
PreservaTION OF Books 
Lydenberg, H. M., tr. On the preservation of 
manuseripts and printed books. Lis. Jour. 53:712- 
716. 1928. 
Pustic Liprarres 


ILLINOIS 
1927 statistics, public [and other] libraries. IIL. 
State Lib. Library Extension Div. 
Springfield, 1928, 22-55, 
See also LIBRARIES. 


Report, 1926-1927. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


PUBLICITY 

Briscoe, W. A. This publicity business! /., 

Book World, 17: 435-436. 1928. 
SALARIES 
Bowerman, G. F. Government library 
Lis. Jour. 53: 706-710. 1928. 
ScHoot Lipraries. See also SHREWSBURY 
Scuoo. Liprary. 
ScHoon Liprary, ENGLAND 

Oldham, J. B. Shrewsbury school library, J)! 

Assn. Record. n.s. 6:91-99, 1928. 
Spain. See SUBHEAD SPAIN. 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Nowell, Charles. Commercial and technic! 
ture in the smaller public libraries. Lib. Ass). f,, 
ord. n.s. 6:81-90. 1928. 

Srate Documents 

Childs, J. B. Trends in state publications. [yp 
Jour. 53:697-700. 1928. 

Sawyer, R. A. State documents from the 
ness man’s point of view. Li. Jour. 53: 70)-703. 
1928. 

Sullivan, M. D. How the public library uses state 
documents. Lis. Jour. 53: 704-705. 1928. 

State LIBRARIES 

Frankhauser, M. E. The relation and value oi 
state and locat libraries. Mich. Lib. Bull. 19: }0). 
194. 1928. 

Union Lists 

Union list of periodicals [taken by the chief |). 
braries in Newcastle and Gateshead, England} New. 
castle Upon Tyne. Literary and Philosophical So. 
ciety. Quarterly Record. 1:35-80. 1928. 

University ExTension 

Cavanaugh, R. E. Library service and university 

extension. Lip. Jour. 53: 645-650. 1928. 
University Lipraries 

Severance, H. O. Doctoral dissertations in wni- 
versity libraries. Jour. 53: 657-658. 1928. 
See also PERIODICALS. 


VircintA. See Liprartes, SUBHEAD VIRGINIA. 


Wasnincton, D. C. See Liprartes, SUBHEAD 
Ton, D.C. 
Westeyan Untversity, Mipptetown, Conn. Ouiy 
Liprary. 
Olin Memorial Library number. Wesleyan Unis. 
Alumnus. 12: 273-294. 1928, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Library school graduate with excellent experience 
desires position organizing or cataloging. Minimum 
salary $2,400. C. 16. 

Research assistant (man) desired in large reference 
library. Must be a graduate of a well-known univer: 
sity (one having done considerable post-graduate work 
preferred), with good working knowledge of foreign 
languages and previous library experience in advanced 
reference work. Salary $2000. O. B. 16. 

Librarian with eight years’ experience as children’s 
librarian (but no library school training) as well as in 
open shelf room and high school reference work, seeks 
change of location. R. Y. 16. 

Wanted, trained librarian for circulation, reference 
and general library work in college library. Write 
Carleton College Library, Northfield, Minn. 

Technical librarian with ten years’ experience desires 
change of location. College graduate, Will accep! 
either special or public library position. N,N. 16. 

Science librarian wants position in reference or unl- 
versity library. G. L. 16. 
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Barse 6 Co. 
THE RED DANCER OF MOSCOW 


3y H. L. Gates 
Author of “Joanna,” “Vivian,” etc. 

At last a powerful love story told against the Rus- 
sian background without the morbid brooding of the 
miliar narrative of Terror. Mr. Gates goes far into 
Russia, and brings forth a girl, a girl we can under- 
ctand. and take to our hearts, because she seems to be 
ust like our girls. One may think of Tanya Lych as 
Marv Smith and thus know the thrill of fully under- 
standing the Red Dancer of Moscow. Price $2.00. 


WHY NOT GROW YOUNG? 
OR LIVING FOR LONGEVITY 
By Robert W. Service 

Mr. Robert W. Service, author of “The Spell of the 
Yukon.” ete., here presents something entirely new and 
original. He gives us, in fact, the results of two years 
of enthusiastic search for the secret of healthy middle 
age. Mr. Service’s works of prose and poetry have 
shown him to be a man of tremendous character and 
driving power, and in the health-seeking course which 
he set himself and which he has outlined in “Why Not 
Grow Young?” we feel again the strength of his per- 
sonality. This is a breezy and common sense book 
which no middle aged man can afford to be without. 


Price $1.50. 
SAM LOYD AND HIS PUZZLES 


All you logical and mathematical wizards who like 
heaps of puzzles will find that your paradise lies within 
the covers of this book. Mr. Loyd, long a creator of 
enigmatical problems, has compiled all the best brain- 
teasers known to man and has added many that he 
himself has originated. Some are easy and others will 
drive you to despair, as you will discover. 

You will find barrels of fun and real “brain-food” in 
this wonderful volume. Hundreds of interesting puzzle 
stories and anecdotes, with 300 illustrations. Price $1.35. 


THE EXCITING FAMILY 
By M. D. Hillyard 

Hlustrated in color by Agnes and Dorathea Kovalevsky 

This is the story of an unusual family, the Brooms, 
who take a house in the forlorn village of Dullmud- 
combe and proceed to wake up the sleepy town. As 
they had extraordinary gifts—such as that which en- 
ables them to change a policeman into a remarkable 
shape—this is easily done. The illustrations of the 
book are by two Russian girls and are done with the 
happy abandon of true children. Price $2.00. 


THE CAT, THE DOG, AND THE DORMOUSE 

id By Alice Hall 

he creatures whose adventures are picturesquely de- 
scribed in this book never cease to play their proper 
parts, and young readers will follow their exploits with 
a personal interest. Besides the first story, there are 
others about a cat of surpassing rarity, a limitless road 
leading to untold adventure, a remarkable cobbler’s 
thread, and, among them, the fascinating tale of “Un- 
shoe-the-Horse.” All these are delightfully whimsical 
and entertaining. Beautiful illustrations. Price $2, 


BELLE OF BOHEMIA 
- The Memoirs of Belle Livingstone 
This is the story of a woman who always did what 
she wanted without counting the cost—who laughed 
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her way through triumphs and toastings and who still 
Jaughed when the turn of Fate’s wheel left her lonely, 
destitule childless. 

Belle Livingstone—a merry girl asking the first man 
she met to marry her so that she could leave her home 
to go on the stage-—a chorus girl unexpectedly inherit- 
ing a fortune—an American heiress in England living 
a fashionable, gay life—then suddenly bereft of her 
fortune, setting out to go round the world on her wits. 
Her story reads like a thrilling narrative from the 
Arabian Nights. Tilustrated. Price $5.00. 

SEE ENGLAND FIRST 
By S. P. B. Mais 

Those who are planning to visit England and_ its 
beautiful, sunny countryside will find Mr. Mais’s book 
as instructive as it is entertaining. All the inherent 
loveliness and charm of quaint British inns, long, wind- 
ing roads, and picturesquely thatched cottages will 
return to the seasoned traveler who has found rest 
and peace in the various shires of England. 

With consummate skill and keen discrimination, Mr. 
Mais describes the most interesting and important fea- 
tures of the ancient, rambling towns and cities. He 
peeps into out-of-the-way places and makes fascinating 
comment on the rare treasures in architecture and art 
which are part of Briton’s history. Price $3.00. 


TROPIC SHADOWS 
Memories of the South Seas, Together with 
Reminiscences of the Author’s Sea Meetings with 
Joseph Conrad 
dy A. Safroni-Middleton 
Glamorous, fascinating, and written wholly in the 
spirit of the South Seas, these reminiscences of an old 
traveler carry one far out to the tiny islands of palms, 
flaming birds, and gentle, peace-loving natives. As one 
reads along, the subtle influence of the tropics casts 
its spell, and before one’s eyes the lazy scenes of -the 
South Seas rise in colorful profusion. Among vivid 
descriptions there are related countless true stories of 
thrilling adventure on the gleaming gems of the Pacifie. 
ind 
Price $5.00. = THE LIVING LINKS 
By Etienne Dupont 
This is a true story of the stirring days of the 
French Revolution, told by an author who has relied 
on authentic facts to give life to his work. The 
escapades of the Royalists preferring to remain in their 
ewn country, despite their changed circumstances, and 
the bravery and resource exhibited by the King’s Mes- 
sengers, the plucky souls who carried the despatches 
from the conspirators to their countrymen in the Chan- 
nel Islands and England, in a manner only equalled by 
the Jacobite agents of another and similar period, go 
to make up a narrative packed with romance and in- 
terest. Price $5.00. 
IN THE SHADOWS 
Three Heroines of the Revolution 
By Raoul Arnaud 
There are probably few people who are not ae- 
quainted with the name of the Marquis de La Fayette, 
the young French soldier who rendered such signal 
service to the Americans at the time of the War of 
Independence. There are still fewer who realize how 
he was east out by the very people to whom he had 
brought liberty, the ill-treatment meted out to him, and 
the heroic efforts made by his devoted wife to help him 
and her own relatives at the same time. although she 
herself was thrown into prison. Price $5.00. 
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The Dial Press 
152 West 13th St., New York 
JERUSALEM HO! 
The Story of the Crusades 
By Thomas Compton 
A book throwing an entirely new light upon the 
Crusades and the Crusaders. Mr. Compton in this 
brilliantly written volume shows us_ the Crusades as 
an immense paradox: in their conception not a religious 
movement but a political dodge, in their execution not 
a high adventure but a sordid anticlimax in their 
results not a dismal failure but a glorious success, It 
shows that there was more true chivalry on the part 
of the Saracens than on the part of the Crusaders. An 
original, a picturesque, and an extraordinarily human 
book. Ullustrated. Price $5.00. 


EVANGELIZED AMERICA 
By Grover C. Loud 

The extraordinary story of religious revivals and 
revivalists in America from Jonathan Edwards to 
Aimee McPherson, and Billy Sunday told in an ab- 
sorbing fashion. The subject is handled without preju- 
dice, with sympathy and admiration when sympathy 
and admiration are due, and with irony and plain 
speech when other emotions are called for. This is a 
book which is the result of deep knowledge of the 
subject. and one written in a moving and picturesque 
style. Hlustrated. Price $4.00. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS 
By Marcus Eli Ravage 

The complete story of the Rothschild family, told 
in a fascinating manner, with regard both for truth 
and for dramatic quality. The second half of the book 
covers the part of the history of the Rothschild family 
which is covered by the second volume of Count Corti’s 
“Life,” a volume which has not yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. Vliustrated. $5.00. 


AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION 
By Georges Clemenceau 
Ex-Premier of France 
Edited with an introduction by Fernand Baldensperger 
These are the articles written on American politics 
when the young Clemenceau was living in America and 
acting as special correspondent for the “Temps.” Here 
is a most valuable contribution to. American political 
and historical literature made by a man who in after 
years was several times to become Premier of France 
and finally was to be the saviour of his country. These 
articles have been copied from the files of the “Temps” 
by Professor Baldensperger of the Sorbonne, who is 
one of Clemenceau’s most intimate friends, Tllus- 


trated. Price $5.00. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
By J. Lewis May 

Well known as a stylist through his translations of 
the Anatole France, Lewis May has long been an 
enthusiastic student of the life of Newman. In this 
book he has made the saintly Cardinal live again. 
It is perhaps the first biography to treat Newman as a 
human being rather than a centre of controversy. To 
a thorough knowledge of Newman’s life gained from 
deep study and research, Mr. May adds an appreciation 
of his artistic gifts and a deep affection for his char- 
acter. Price $5.00. 
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A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN) fur 
16TH CENTURY 
By J. W. Allen 
Divided into four parts, treating of political ti 
in (1) Germany and Switzerland, (2) England, 
France, and (4) Italy. Professor Allen has 
book written what amounts to a spiritual bioera 
of Europe in the great century which ushered 
modern world. Price $6.00. 


THE LIFE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By Hugh Kingsmill 
There has been both too much praise and rer 
too much belittling of the great Victorians. W) 5 
needed today is understanding, and this is what \r 
Kingsmill gives us. He unmasks the strutting 
cerities and shams which bulked so large oy 
political and literary scene in Arnold's day, 
also gives us the real humanity greatnes- 


Arnold himself. Price $5.00. 


THE INTIMATE LIFE OF THE LAST TZARJY4 
3y Princess Catherine Radziwill 

The first thoroghly authentic and fully documento) 
life of the ill fated wife of Nicholas If. It is written 
in a colorful style without bias and entirely from 1} 
human standpoint. This book will fill a real gap i: 
recent biography, for it presents for the first time un 
colored by prejudice or propaganda this most influentia! 
figure in pre-Bolshevik Russia. Illustrated. Price $5.00) 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
: LITERATURE 
Edited by William Rose and J. Isaacs 
: Here is a unique book. It is written by speialists 
in the literatures of the various European countries, 
and gives a comprehensive survey of all these liters. 
tures in the period since the War. It is an important 
volume both for students of literature and also fy 


those interested in politics and political economy. 
Price $4.00. 


JOHN WESLEY 
By Arnold Lunn 
With a Preface by S. Parkes Cadman, D.D 
The life of the founder of Methodism by the brillia 
young writer and student of religion whose “Roman 
Converts” created such a stir a couple of years azo 
Mr. Lunn’s research into Wesley's life has been deep, 
and he has had access for the first time to unpublished 
portions of the Wesley cypher. It will be really one 
of the important books of the year. Illustrated. Price 
$4.00. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND 
By Michael Williams 

This is a book which is peculiarly important at the 
present moment. It is written by perhaps the most 
important Roman Catholic lay intellectual in America, 
and in it Mr. Williams takes up among other matters 
the gage of battle thrown down by such men as Jolin 
Jay Chapman and Charles Marshall who have objected 
to a Catholic being elected President of the United 
States. This is, however, only a portion of the book. 
for in it the author discusses the relations of Catholics 
to the modern American mind in practically every 
phase. Price $3.50. 
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SLAVERY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By R. H. Barrow ; 

The author of this book, which fills a real gap in 
historical research was formerly Senior Scholar in 
Exeter College, Oxford. Of the book itself the London 
Times recently wrote: “His book is a truly admirable 
inusem of fact, a monument of scholarship, and a 
model of style.” Mlustrated. Price $4.00. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SPINOZA 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by A. Wolf " 
This is the long awaited “Correspondence of Spinoza 
ot last translated into English and fully annotated 
and explained. This book will be eagerly read by all 
lovers of philosephy, and also by the general reading 
public, at least by that part of it which likes serious 
It is a book which shows Spinoza the man as 


books. 
Ulustrated. Price 


well as Spinoza the philosopher. 
$5.00. tor 
THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 
By Friederich Nietzsche ; 
Nietzsche’s great book published in a large and dig: 
nifed format by special arrangement of Nietzsche’s 
publishers and his literary executor, Dr, Oscar Levy. 
It is the fourth in the series of “The Library of Living 
Classics.” edited for the Dial Press by Manuel Komroff. 


Price $4.00. 
THE GREAT FABLES 

This volume contains the great fables of the world 
from Aesop to Anatole France. Among the fables it 
contains are those of Phaedrus. Florian, La Fontaine, 
Lessing. Dodsley, Gay, Yriarte, Pignotti, Krilof, Steven- 
con. Tolstoy, Ambrose Bierce, and George Ade. Tt is 
clearly printed and luxuriously bound, and contains 
woodeuts by Louise Thoron, a pupil of Bakst. It is 
one of the Library of Living Classics. Price $5.00. 


HISTORY OF ANIMALS 
y Aristotle 

This quaint work, the most ancient contribution to 
science, has long been out of print. The present edi- 
tion, edited by Manuel Komroff for the Library of 
Living Classics. brings to the general public the best 
English translation of the world’s first real scientific 
work, handsomely printed in large clear type on spe- 
cially watermarked paper. Price $4.00. 


GREEK AND ROMAN BRONZES 
By Winifred Lamb 
A volume which fills a gap in archeological mono- 
graphs. In it is a wealth of informatiton for art lovers, 
interior decorators, curators, professors and lecturers 


on art. Price $6.00. 


Duffield % Company 
200 Madison Ave., New York 


ARMENIA AND THE NEAR EAST 
By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 

An arresting book by the High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations for war prisoners and refugees, who 
in 1920.22 was responsible for the reparation of 427,000 
prisoners of war. He has studied the Armenian prob- 
. 
lem on behalf of the League, working out a scheme of 
giving Armenian refugees a home in Russian Armenia 
on land which, irrigated, will become one of the garden 
spots of the world. A profoundly moving. tragic record 
of the Armenians, whom the Young Turks deliberately 
st themselves to exterminate during the Great War, 
with the result that about a million of them were wiped 

it. The book is an eloquent appeal for justice. Octavo. 


Fully illustrated. $3.00, 


PALLUDIA 
By Anna Robeson Burr 

Author of “The House on Charles Street,’ “West of the 
Moon,” “St. Helios.” “The Portrait of a Banker,” ete. 

The story opens on the Maine coast with two brothers, 
Mark and Gregory Ferrest, the former a determined 
husiness man who marches to self-exaggerated success. 
The other, whom Mark’s son resembles, refuses to be 
enmeshed in a Babbitonian existence, and refuses to be 
out of sight. The son's mysterious search takes him to 
France, England and Mussolini's very doorstep. The 
world of finance, of letters, of art and of international 
intrigue is handled with Mrs. 
ing touch, 12mo, $2.50, 


Burr's deft and faseinat- 


SON OF THE TYPHOON 
By James W. Bennett 

A powerful and typically true story of modern China, 
by the author of “Manchu Cloud.” “The Yellow Cor- 
sair.’ ete. The setting. Shanghai, hot-bed of anti- 
foreign agitation, and the protagonist, a student of 
aristocratic upbringing. whose character is complicated 
hy a strain of American blood. In an amazing alterna- 
tion from the Chinese to Western viewpoint, the narra- 
tive of Hen-Li’s turbulent career becomes a valuable 
and highly readable contribution to our 


of the Chinese turmoil. J2me, $2.00, 


understanding 


LEARNING TENNIS 
By Betty Nuthal) 

Plaving at Wimbledon in 1927, this 16 year-old Eng- 
lish schoolgirl, defeated Molla Mallory, seven” times 
American champion. Then she came to America and 
won her match Miss Jacobs of 


California. Plaving on strange courts in the American 


international against 


championship, she defeated all comers except Helen 
ws 


ills. Teaching tennis is one thing—learning it, quite 
another, Here is an unpretentious book written from 
Ilus- 


the point of view of one still learning. 

trated from photos, $2.50, 
LOLA THE BEAR 

By Henry Milner Rideout 

A book for boys that will also appeal to their elders, 

written with true literary excellence. The work of 

the Henry Rideout was followed by a vast multitude of 

readers, and any of them who have hovs of their own 

will be glad to put into their hands this fine story of a 


I2mo. 


courageous and very human youngster whose quest for 
his father led him and his Indian companion Lola, into 
perilous adventure in the great northern forests, 8vo, 
Illustrated in color and black-and-white. $1.75. 
CALEB AND THE FRIENDLY ANIMALS 
Ry Albert L. Webster 
“This is not a dream story or a ‘Once-upon-a-time.’ 
It is an imagination... a flight of faney without rela- 
tion to truth or fact. Tt just happened and is full of 
misrepresentation.” So savs the author. But it will be 
a lucky child who ean happen along with Caleb, guided 
by the many. many amazing pictures of those strange, 
friendly animals bevond the hills. Wide 8vo. Many 
unique illustrations. $2.00. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOBY SPANIEL 
By Alice Crew Gall and Fleming H. Crew 
A delicious story of brave little animals who adven- 
ture into the unknown in a erazy eraft and come sue. 
cessfully through the dangers of storm and pirates and 
rocky coasts. Delightful pictures in color and black- 
and-white illustrate this tale. which is suggestive of 
the famous characters in “The Wind in the Willows.” 
Tall &vo. Fully illustrated. $2.00. 
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THE WATER ELF AND THE MILLER’S CHILD 
By Margaret and Mary Baker 

Another Baker book, and a worthy successor to “The 
Lost Merbapy,” “The Black Cats and the Tinker’s 
Wife,” “The Pixies and the Silver Crown” and the rest. 
Rachel Field in the N. Y. Evening Post says: “There 
should always be a new Baker book, to appear as regu- 
larly as a Kate Greenaway Almanack”—and there is. 
Here again is a delicious story, illustrated on every 
page with the charming silhouettes that have so entered 


the hearts of little folk. $2.00 
THE GOLDEN PRINCE 
By Dorothy Heslop Joos ; 

A delightful story of a little girl who, wandering from 
familiar paths, finds herself in the dread home of the 
witch-folk, in the days when the might of the weird 
people was supreme; and of how she at length escapes 
into Fairyland. A lively tale of enchantment and ad- 
venture, beautifully illustrated in color and black-and- 
white by Rhea Wells. Large 8vo. $2.00. 

WHITE SWALLOW 
By Emma Gelders Sterne 

There has been an astonishing and growing demand 
for this beautifully written little folk-tale, published last 
year, especially by Libraries and schools. It has been 
recommended by The American Library Association, 
The National Child Welfare Association and others, the 
country over. 2nd edition. 8vo. Tllustrated. $2.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
SEEING EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND 

Ry E. M. Newman 

Author of “Seeing Italy,” and “Seeing Russia” 

The third and latest volume in the author's splendid 
“Traveltalk” series—a delightfully readable account of 
the things and places most worth seeing, enlivened on 
almost every page with anecdotes and personal experi- 
ences of the author, and with some superb views of 
forbidden Mecca and its sacred Kaaba, Petra, Philae, 
ewish colonies in Palestine, the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem, and glimpses of present-day life in places 
associated with the life of Jesus. 8vo. Cloth. 300 
illustrations from original photographs. $5.00 net. 


THE LAST OF THE CALIFORNIA RANGERS 
By Jill L. Cossley-Batt. 

Capt. William J. Howard was one of the outstarding 
characters in the history of California. In this account 
of his life, the author presents not only his accomplish. 
ments and the important events in which he participated 
but, in addition, a graphic word-picture of life in Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Texas from about 1800 to 1849, 
and then of the great events in California beginning 
with the “Forty-Niner” period to the point where order 
was brought out of chaos and law and a stable govern- 
ment created. This is important as a biography and 
as an historical document, many facts peing presented 
that have heretofore been suppressed. The illustra- 
tions, many of which are reproduced for the first time. 
are of paramount interest. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.50, 


HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY 
By Mae Savell Croy (Mrs. Homer Croy) 

An intensely practical volume full of workable sug- 
gestions as to how a woman may make money. It 
contains no trite advice regarding house-to-house can- 
vassing or such like schemes, but presents real ideas 
upon which any woman may found a means of pro- 
viding an income to an extent limited only by her own 
energies and abilities. Some of the chapter headings 


are: If a Woman Suddenly Has to Support Herselj; 
For the Woman Who Wants to Earn Money in He: 
Home; The Elderly Woman Who Needs to Earn Extra 
Money; For the Woman Who Lives in a Large City: 
For the Woman Who Lives in the Country or in a Sm.!! 
‘Town, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00, net. 


SHRINES OF THE GREAT IN EUROPE 
By Edwin Robert Petre 
Author of “When You Go to Europe,” Ete, 

A unique tourist directory of the birthplaces, homes, 
story scenes, and working background of more thay 
two thousand authors, painters, sculptors, musicians 
dramatists, scientists, explorers, philosophers, and 
others—past and present—who have left their mark oy 
modern culture. The entire contents are arranged 
alphabetically for quick and easy reference, first by 
countries and cities and then alphabetically by names. 
Small 12mo. (Pocket size.) Fabrikoid. $2.00, net. 


Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc. 
45 Fourth Ave., New York City 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COLLEY CIBBER 
By Dorothy Senior 

As actor, manager, playwright, poet laureate ani 
greatest dramatic critic the stage has ever seen, Colley 
Cibber holds a unique place in history. And strangely 
enough this is his first real biography. The volume 
presents a brilliant picture of Eighteenth Century Lon- 
don. It is liberally illustrated and contains the fu!) 
text of Cibber’s best known play, “The Careless Hus. 
band.” 8vo. $5.00. To be published in November. 


FARM PRODUCTS IN INDUSTRY 
By George M. Rommel 

This is the first book to be written on the utilization 
of farm wastes by industry and was prepared as the 
result of an extended survey made at the invitation of 
the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. A complete ani 
authoritative work of great value in the field of far: 
economics. Printed throughout on paper made wholly 
of cornstalks. Profusely illustrated. $3.50. To 
be published September 28 


THE ROMANCE AND LEGEND OF THE RIVIERA 
By Ysabel DeWitte 

A liberally illustrated book which concerns 

largely with the villages and countryside lying }x K 


of the coast and the famous Riviera resorts. 8vo. $2.75. 
To be published in October. 
THE NEW FASCIST STATE 
By Edwin Ware Hullinger 
An impartial account of the origin, growth ani 
future program of Facism in Italy, by the author o! 
“The Reforging of Russia.” An interesting comparison 
of these two outstanding political experiments will be 
found in this discussion of the modern Italian state 
Large 12mo. $2.50. To be published in November. 


National Bureau of Economic Research. Inc. 
474 West 24th St., New York 


TRENDS IN PHILANTHROPY 
A Study in a Typical American City 
By Willford Isbell King 

Are people more generous than they were a quarter 
century ago, or do they give more freely merely because 
their wealth has increased? Is the share of the 
churches growing or diminishing? Is the bulk of 
philanthropic funds obtained from large or from small 
givers? Such are some of the questions answered by 
this intensive study of organized philanthropy in the 
city of New Haven. 76 pages, 25 tables, 5 charts. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Reilly Lee 
536 Lake Shore Orive, Chicago 
ON SWEETWATER TRAIL 
By Sabra Conner 
The romance that surrounded the opening of the old 
west is set out vividly in this bold adventure story. 
The heroic Kit Carson, the idealistic Fremont, and 
pthers of the west’s golden characters are faithfully 
portrayed, and the settings are all historically accurate. 
Miss Conner’s first book, “The Quest of the Sea Otter,” 
yas last year included on many state reading circule 
jists, and was included on the A. L.A. special list of 
approved books for boys. This second book is con- 
sidered an even better story. It is attractively ilus- 
trated with decorative maps, hand-drawn chapter Inl- 
tials and unique end papers. Price $1.50. 


SPEARS IN THE SUN 


By James Edwin Baum 
This gifted explorer and big-game hunter, who was 
one of the leaders of the recent Field Museum Expedi- 
tion into Abyssinia, turns to fiction to give a colorful 
picture of that forbidden country. The expedition of 
which Mr. Baum was a member made many valuable 
discoveries in Abyssinia, and his book, richly adven- 
turous, is nevertheless entirely authentic. It is rare 
good fiction of the most enjoyable type. with a dash of 

romance sprinkled through. Price $2.00, 
FOR VALOR 

By Covington Clarke 
Here is a new picture of the war, as fought in the 
air, in a thrilling book for boys and their dads. There 
is none of the gruesomeness that characterizes some war 
books, but the story is a straight recital of adventure, 
appealingly handled, The author knows his subject 
thoroughly. The book is made more engaging by the 
inclusion of Jarge diagrams of various airplane maneu- 


vers. Price $1.50. 
W. A. Wilde Company 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
HUMAN NATURE IN CHRISTIAN WORK 
A Manual for Ministers, Directors of Religious 
Education, Church School Workers and 
Social Organizers 
By A. H. McKinney, D.D. 
Author of “A Top Notch Teacher” 

A book that every business man. every social and 
religious worker will find of inestimable help, for it 
contains the basie principles of success through the 
study of the best methods of approach. Especially 
adapted for those who are interested in Christian 
development. 256pp. $1.50. 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE? 
By Amos R. Wells 

This is one of the most popular religious publications 
recently issued. Educational—in that it is a study book 
for those who wish to search the Scriptures. Enter- 
taining—in that it may be used by the individual or 
easily adapted for social gatherings. The 1500 ques- 
tions and answers cover the main facts of the whole 
Bible. (Revised edition. 25th thousand.) Attractive 
jacket. 136pp. Cloth. Price $1.00. Containing 1500 

questions and answers and 21 quizzes. 

PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES FOR 1929 
By Amos R. Wells. 55th Annual Volume. A Com- 
mentary on the Sunday School Lessons 

For 54 years this volume has met the severest test, 
and is acknowledged the leading commentary. It is 
for teachers of all grades and contains the greatest 
possible wealth of practical help. so compiled and 


tabulated that it can be effectively used. It is unlimited 
in its possibilities for helpfulness. Its clear and con- 
vincing explanation of the text itself, its broad range of 
quotations, illuminating thoughts, are all tuned to the 
greatest spiritual interpretation. Beautiful and instruc- 
tive pictures, maps, chronological charts, and compre- 
hensive index make it complete in every respect. 384pp. 
Cloth. $1.90. 
A DAILY DIGEST OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 1929 
By Amos R. Wells 
Editor of Peloubet’s Select Notes 
This handy little volume is especially made for the 
use of Bible Classes, students and teachers. [tis 
compact in its treatment, intensely practical in its 
summary of the application of the lesson, and indis- 
pensable to the busy student or teacher who wishes to 
secure in a nutshell the basic thought of the lesson. 
This little volume also has chronological charts and 
maps, making it complete, It is of vest pocket size, 
bound in silk cloth. l6pp. 35e.; Leather 50c. 
THINK ON THESE THINGS 
Daily Meditations for a Year 
By Amos R. Wells 
Editor of Peloubet’s Select Notes 
Spiritually helpful, lending strength for each day. 
this little book gives a daily Bible passage, with a 
selected verse and meditation upon it: closing with a 
short prayer. Interwoven with the daily meditations 
are many rich sentiments and paragraphs from leading 
writers, inspirational bits of poetry, and a large number 
of illustrated anecdotes so arranged as to give help 
and encouragement for the day's tasks. 256pp. Cloth. 
1.50. 


JUVENILE 
BOY RIDERS OF THE ROCKIES. OR CAMPING 
ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
By Frank H. Cheley 

A true picture of a boys’ camp on the top of the 
Rockies—their sports, their hikes on horseback and 
on foot through most interesting territory, their con- 
tact with the Indian settlers through which they acquire 
Indian history and lore. The story tells of the develop- 
ment of character through camp life and the making 
of lasting friendships. 

Mr. Cheley is President of the Father and Son League 
of America; for many years head of the boys’ work of 
the International Y. M. C. A.: and the owner and 
director of one of the largest and most up-to-date camps 
of the West. He is the author of “The Job of Being a 
Dad.” “Dad—Whose Boy Is Yours?.” “A Boy’s Book 
of Camp Fires.” “Camp Fire Yarns.” and “The Mystery 
of Chimney Rock.” 336pp. Three-colored jacket. 
14 full page illustrations of camp life. Price $2.00. 
(Published June 9th.) 

BOY SCOUTS OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN TRAIL 
Ry Walter Prichard Eaton 

This is an additional volume in the author's Boy 
Scout Series. The Trail over the Green Mountains is 
one of the most picturesque in the East, and the inei- 
dents cover experiences during the Flood Period when 
the Boy Scouts were so efficient in rendering aid. 320pp 
Three-colored jacket. Fully illustrated. $1.75. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE LOST MAIL PLANE 
By Lewis FE. Theiss 

This is a companion volume to “Piloting the U. S 
Air Mail.” The book describs the search for a lost 
mail plane. The material is based on actual facts 
and is full of action. Tt has the approval and reeom 
mendations of the Air Mail Officials, 2 ™0%)pp Whe 
trated, Three-colored jacket, $1.75. 
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Three-colored jacket. $1.75. 


photographs. $1.50. 


GAME-LEGS 
The Biography of a Horse with a Heart 
By Arthur C. Bartlett 

The author of two stories about dogs—‘Spunk, 
Leader of the Dog Team” and “The Sea Dog’—turns 
his talent to describing life on the farm where his 
love of horses was developed to a consuming degree. 
To those who lived in the age of horses, one does not 
need to be told of the glories of horse flesh, but to 
those who never had the opportunity to learn that 
horses have hearts this story will be convincing. 320pp. 


BY RAIL AND TRAIL 
By Mae Foster Jay 

Author of “Rag-House Tales” 

The natural beauties and geological periods of our 
country’s development are simply portrayed by the 
author through the medium of travel. 
ages those beauty spots and wonders have been created, 
and the author in simple language pictures their causes 
and results. 150pp. Tlustrated. $1.50, 


LITTLE STORIES OF WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS 
By Laura Antoinette Large 

These biographical sketches are varied and are se- 
lected as being those most interesting to children and 
representative of leading Americans in their fields of 
activity. Among the more familiar characters are 
Walter Damrosch, James Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, 
The Wright Brothers, Charles A. Lindbergh, Booker 


!. Washington. etc. 200pp. 14 illustrations from 


Through the 


Albert Whitman 6 Company 
323 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD 
By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby 

American Version Edited by Carol Wilford 
This is a pictured edition of a clever old knowledve 
story. In it Aunt Martha tells the history and use of 
the various articles to be found in her Corner Cup 
board—the story of Salt, of Pepper, and many other 
household commodities. The accurate drawings of 
Matilda Breuer cleverly depict the far-away scenes and 
objects that are the themes of Aunt Martha's many 
stories. Price $1.00. 


THE MAGIC HOUSE 
By Louise Harvey Buttler 
A charming story of a Magic House in which a little 
dog, Gruff, obtains the magic power of speech and the 
gift to relate delightful little stories of happy and 
fanciful occurrences in lands that are just around the 
corner from life. The whimsical illustrations by Hazel 
Frazee have captured the alluring charm of the stories, 


Price $1.25. 


OFT-TOLD TALES OF LINCOLN 
By Mollie C. Winchester 
An unusual collection of the characteristic incidents 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln, delineating the intelli. 
gent and steadfast qualities that made him the noble 
and charming man that he was. The quaint and accu- 
rate drawings by Marguerite M. Jones depict not only 
the typical settings in which Lincoln lived but graphic- 
ally portray the costumes and implements and fashions 


of his day as well. Price $1.25. 


reported free of charge. 
CHOICE STOCK OF 


66 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our 
own stock, or diligently 


searched for and 
We carry a 
SECOND HAND 


BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and 
Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ine. 


New York City 


Open Evenings 


Do You Want | Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 


We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 
openings all over | We can supply the 
U. S. All branches | person you require 


of library work, | for any place on your 
Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
plete information. ' employers. 

Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


The Hague, 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 


Holland 


- OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
i CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


5th Avenue, 


LIBRARY AGENTS 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 


New York City 


THE 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 
INC. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 
and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
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' SAVE THE STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


dictionaries and other large, bulky volumes is 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 


obtainable also in the white wood or will be 
finished to order. Write us for full 


The strain on the binding ey of yt handled 
usually 


enormous. Stitchings break down, sections loosen and 
become lost. Avoid all this by installing our new 


Made from genuine quartered oak or in mahogany finish; | 
specially 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Fase Mass. 


COMING! 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS 
The addresses of over 2000 private book collectors with their hobbies mentioned. Com- 
piled by J. A. Holden. Covers U. S. and Canada. Strictly Limited Edition. $15.00 


THE BUILDING OF A BOOK 
Chapters on every step in the production and distribution of a book, each by an expert 
in his line. Edited by Frederick H. Hitchcock; 8vo, cloth. $3.00 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By Bessie Graham, 4th Edition. Revised and enlarged. Giving prices on each edition 
or title described. New chapter on bibliography. Thick 8vo, cloth. $4.00 


; R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 


Librarians 
Special Offering 


To promote the general use of Rademaekers’ 


For Libraries 


—an Index to Special Collections in Ameri- 
can Libraries 


together with Specially Prepared Paste, we are offering it 
—a new Directory of Latin-American at the price of 75. per quart can, postage 
Libraries prepaid. 
eal If you have bought our Paste during the past 
three months, we will duplicate your last order 
—a new Directory of the Greater Libraries at Soc. per quart to give you the benefit of 
outside the Americas. the price reduction on the Paste already 
consumed, 
The above published as— i ES ‘ 
se Rademaeke ary Binding for 
A Supplemental Volume, 1928, all your rebinding needs: 
To the American Library Directory” Two Tone Buckram 
Span-o-Tone 
Price $5.00 | Library Fabrikoid 


R. R. BOWKER CO., New York Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
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A Departure in Book Cloth that Enlivens 
Books'and Library Shelves 


UCKRAM may now be obtained with a Two-Tone effect. It is unique, color- 
ful, yet entirely practical, and has been created to give added attractiveness 
and life to books. 

Two-Tone Buckram is made in 16 standard color combinations. It has all 

the strength and wearing qualities of Art Buckram, is entirely dependable and 
costs but little more than the regular Art Buckram. 


Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. Ney Yor Oe 


RIDER PRESS, NEW YORE 


| 


